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Prosperity in The Plumbing and Heating Business in the 
Year of 1922 Depends Upon Your Efforts 





OW many people are there today who are not 
willing to accept the general philosophy usual- 
ly credited to Charles Darwin, of the survival 

of the fittest. Very few. But when it comes to ac- 
cepting this line of reasoning in their own particular 
line of business, the number who insist that it is 
right and just, dwindles considerably. Some peo- 
ple feel that the mere fact that they are in business 
and have money invested entitles them to success. 
We are just beginning another year. According 
to all present indications it will be one in which suc- 
cess will be gained through the exercise of the same 
qualities that made for success during the past year 
— initiative, hard work, and sound judgment. 1921 
started out with considerable uncertainty. There 
were optimistic predictions of great prosperity for 
the plumbing and heating industry, and there were 
other forecasts of great hardships and ruin for many. 
The predictions of great prosperity were based on 
the shortage of homes, considered to be well over 
a million, and on much other needed construction. 
While those who saw calamity ahead feared general 
anarchy in Europe; ruin for the farmers, and conse- 
quent negligible buying power; excessive tax burdens; 
high railroad rates; threatened bankruptcy of rail- 
roads; strikes; unemployment, and general disaster. 
As usual, neither set of extremists guessed correct- 
ly. 1921 proved a moderately good year for the 
plumbing and heating industry. Scattered sections 
of the country were highly prosperous or depressed, 
but in general, business in the plumbing and heating 
field was a little above the average of other lines. 
Some firms took their losses early, cleared the dead 
wood out of their organizations, looked the situa- 
tion squarely in the face, and saw that there was 
business to be had, and realized that it meant hard 
work to get it. They decided to sell their goods 
and not wait for people to buy them. They had a 
successful year. Some held on hoping that they 
would not have to take losses and tried to resist the 
laws of supply and demand, which really govern 
prices and profits. They were not so successful. 
Nineteen hundred and twenty-two opens with 
more settled conditions. Europe is on its way to 
economic recovery. The farmer has taken his losses 
and must again do some buying. Railroad rates 


are being adjusted; the roads themselves are in bet- 
ter financial conditions; and money is easier. For 
the plumbing and heating industry there is the big 
shortage of houses and other construction estimated 
in billions. Though the country is supposed to be 
short at least a million homes, it must not be forgot- 
ten that this shortage is somewhat theoretical, based 
on our normal building program and the normal 
number of people per dwelling. The million fam- 
ilies who would occupy these additional homes are 
not living in the open now. They are housed, but in 
limited quarters, many of them because they cannot 
afford larger quarters at present rentals. And many 
of them cannot afford to build at present building 
costs. Money for building purposes is still too high, 
some materials are too high and labor is too high. 
This does not necessarily mean that those furnish- 
ing these commodities are getting unfair profits. 
Many prices that are still too high do not even show 
a fair profit. But greater efficiency in making, in 
selling and handling will eventually be accomplished, 
so that these goods may be sold at the present or 
even lower prices and still earn a profit. The word 
efficiency has been overworked, but not the prin- 
ciple. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-two will be a good 
year for many in the plumbing and heating industry, 
but just how good will depend largely on the efforts 
made by the trade itself. There will be gradual 
readjustments in prices, as there are even in normal 
times—for normal is not another name for the mil- 
lennium of business as we may have been led to be- 
lieve—there will be many homes built, the number 
depending to some extent on the ability of the in- 
dustry to convince people of the fairness and relative 
stability of prices, their genuine efforts in the first 
place to giv® them the utmost for their money, and 
to convince them through educational and other ad- 
vertising of this fact. The past year saw great strides 
made in this direction both on the part of indi- 
viduals and organizations. If everybody in the in- 
dustry will realize that they must sell their goods 
and services to the public, rather than look to the 
public to come to them and buy, 1922 will prove a 
good year and the foundation will be laid for a still 
better one. 
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THE PLUMBING and HEATING 
BUSINESS in 1922—WHAT LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS THINK it WILL BE 


Will 1922 Be a Fat or a Lean Year? Will Prices Be 
Higher or Lower? Should Orders Be Placed for Imme- 
diate Needs Only? Prominent Manufacturers Discuss 
These Questions in Letters to ‘Domestic Engineering’ 


F course, everybody connected with the plumbing and 
() heating business would like to know what the new 

year will bring. Although it is impossible for anyone 
to tell accurately just what this will be, a careful analysis of 
the opinions of the leaders in the various branches of the 
industry will provide a pretty sound basis for general policies 
to be followed. Conditions are still somewhat unsettled, 
but at the same time are a little more stable than at the 
beginning of last year. The conference for the limitation 
of armament has helped to stabilize world conditions, and 
the conference of the great powers called to meet at Cannes, 
France, to discuss economic conditions should have a still 
greater influence in putting the international business struc- 
ture on a sound foundation. 

As for domestic readjustments, the farmer has taken his 
losses and in many cases is practically back to normal. Rail- 
road conditions are slowly but surely improving; rate ad- 
justments are being made, and the roads’ financial con- 
ditions are much better. Money in general is easier and 
some of the artificial barriers in the construction industry 
have been removed. 

The tone of the letters that follow is, in general, optimistic. 
Some men are by nature optimistic and some the opposite, 
while many more are only optimistic in the face of encourag- 
ing conditions. The past year was much better in the 
plumbing and heating business than it was in a great many 
other industries, and if present indications and the opinions 


of the leaders in the industry are any criterion, 1922 will- 


be still better. 





R. B. Flershem, General Manager of Sales, American Radi- 
ator Co., Buffalo, N. Y.:—We are pleased to make reply to 
the several questions contained in your recent letter in seri- 
atum as follows: 

1. In our judgment, the business outlook for the plumb- 
ing and heating industry for the year, 1922, is excellent, 
indications pointing toward a volume considerably larger 
than during 1921, together with reasonable prices. 

2. Our observations lead us to believe that the year, 
1922, will offer an active building program sub-divided as 
follows: residential building, larger than 1921; school build- 
ing, larger than 1921; public institutions, larger than 1921; 
industrial building, larger than 1921, but not as large as 
1920; business building, larger than 1921. 

3. We do not anticipate any substantial change in price 
levels applying to products of our manufacture. 

4. The custom of the trade in our industry is to buy 
for requirements only—none of our goods being carried 
in stock to any appreciable extent. ! 

5. We believe the degree of success of industry as a 
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whole, during the next few years, depends more than any- 
thing else on the selling and advertising effort put forth 
by the trade. 





A. M. Maddock, President, Thomas Maddock’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J.—In my judgment the plumbing and heat- 
ing industry in 1922 will do the largest volume of business 
it has ever done. Every in- 
dication points to there being 
a large volume of new building 
and in addition to this, I believe 
there will be a large volume of 
business done by installing 
plumbing and heating in build- 
ings which are already built. 

The prices of sanitary pottery 
are very low compared with 
costs. The manufacturers had 
hoped that they would get a 
lower wage scale, but have been 
unable to do this and after three 
requests of the union to accept 
a lower wage scale the manu- 
facturers have decided not to 
ask them for another confer- 


A. M. Maddock. 


‘ 
ence. The present agreement does not expire until November 
Ist, 1922, and for this reason we do not expect to have 


any lower wage scale in the meantime. Under the con- 
ditions it is quite impossible for the manufacturers to re- 
duce their selling prices. Provided there is a large volume 
of business placed early next year, it would not surprise 
me to see higher prices in earthenware. 

I would not want to advise buyers what they should do 
in regard to anticipating their demands, but if the informa- 
tion whiqh we get is correct and I am led to believe that 
it is, there are practically no stocks in either the jobbers’ 
or contracting plumbers’ hands and whatever goods are 
required the manufacturers will have to produce, because 
there are no stocks in the hands of the manufacturers. 

My only recommendation would be, that if the jobbers 
of this country are desirous of having prices stabilized, they 
should aid the manufacturers by anticipating their require- 
ments and not wait until the last minute and then place 
orders for immediate delivery which is beyond the ability 
of the manufacturers to do. 





W. J. Frost, President and Treasurer, Frost Mfg. Co., 
Kenosha, Wis.:—I feel that the year, 1922, will be consider- 
ably better than the present year as a whole, but I do not look 
for the tremendous boom in business which some people are 
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predicting. I think there will be considerable building, and 
my guess would be that the year would average about like 
October and November of this year. If the average equals 
October and November it will mean at least 50 per cent 
more business for the year as a whole, and I would be in- 
clined to think that would be all we could look for, unless 
certain commodity prices which are still much too high are 
reduced to correspond ‘to the level of the basic commodities. 

Prices in our line have been reduced to 1 point where 
there is absolutely no profit based on today’s output, and 
I do not see that it is possible to go very much, if any, 
farther in that direction. I do think, however, that if we 
can hold present prices until the volume increases sufficiently 
to cut down overheads, we can show a small profit which 
is all anybody can expect for the next couple of years. Of 
course, if there should be a decided upward turn in metal 
that would probably change the situation quite materially, 
and it might be necessary to advance prices somewhat over 
the present levels, but, in the main, I believe, that the present 
level of prices in our line will hold about as it is for some 
time to come. 

This being the case, there is no reason why buyers should 
not anticipate their wants for the first few months of this 
year, as I believe there will be a temporary shortage of 
material during the early months. Whether that shortage 
will continue over a longer period is, of course, problematical, 
but unless the buyer backs up his apparent belief in the 
future by providing for his requirements for the early 
months of 1922, there certainly will be a shortage and de- 
lays in delivery. 

It is a deplorable fact that the large inventories carried 
by a great many manufacturers have apparently made it 
necessary for them to liquidate at any price that they could 
get for their material, and this has created a very bad 
condition in the trade. This situation, however, I think 
has reached its limit, and any change will be more likely 
to be upward than the reverse. 

Of course, the foregoing is simply an expression of opinion 
and opinions differ. The old saying—‘One man’s guess is 
as good as another” just about covers the situation. 





Geo. J. Dehn, President and General Manager, Compound 
Injector & Specialty Co., Chicago:—We observe contents of 
your inquiry of the 6th inst. and desire to advise that from our 
observations building activities for 1922 will be greater than 
ever. Many plans and specifications have been prepared by the 
architects and engineers awaiting a stable condition to come 
about when these plans and specifications will be delivered to 
the contractors for estimates for the erection of buildings pro- 
posed. This includes many large public buildings. 

From our point of view prices in our line covering the 
articles of our manufacture have reached as low a level as can 
be expected, under existing conditions. With the price of mate- 
rial advancing it cannot be expected that the prices of finished 
articles will be reduced any more while these conditions exist. 

The buyers should make arrangements to purchase sufficient 
material now to anticipate their demands for the year 1922. 
Deliveries will not be as prompt as some of the jobbers expect, 
if they place their orders when they have experienced that the 
trade is demanding immediate delivery of various materials 
ordered. Orders should be placed now for all materials that 
will be required during the year 1922, and these orders can 
be placed so that deliveries can be made on the installment plan 
as follows: The larger percentage of these deliveries to be 
made May Ist and July Ist to meet the requirements of spring 
business, also for the summer business. Orders for fall busi- 
ness should: not be delivered later than September Ist. This 
season of the year usually brings about an additional rush on 
account of the additions and extensions that are made on build- 
ings after these have been rented. 

It is impossible for the manufacturer to supply all the re- 
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quirements of the jobbers for the material they require if they 
wait to place their orders after they receive these from the 
trade, many disappointments take place which result in can- 
celing orders and not satisfactorily completing the work as 
contemplated originally. 

The trade should also carry a sufficient quantity of material 
in stock to supply their immediate requirements. With this 
system in vogue more business can be transacted at less ex- 
pense, and to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. The 
eleventh hour ordering proposition has been exceedingly ex- 
pensive and in many cases disastrous. 

We have endeavored at all times to impart this information 
to our friends and the trade in general and can see the time is 
not far distant when the jobbers will again realize the impor- 
tance of carrying a sufficient quantity of stock on hand at all 
times to expedite prompt deliveries. 

From our point of view 1922 will be one of the old time 
banner years in the building line. We have experienced that 
1921 was equally as good with us as the year 1920. 

This coming year we expect to celebrate our twenty-fifth 
(25th) anniversary in business, and at this time desire to ex- 
press our appreciation and thanks for the many courtesies and 
favors extended by you to our firm in the past. 





Harry G. Nye, The Nye Tool & Machine Works, Chicago. 
—Having a reputation for optimism to sustain, as well as a 
wife, family and a flivver,. naturally would say that the plumb- 
ing and heating business was going 
to be good whether I knew it would 
or not. Even if I hadn’t seen any 
signs, I would say so, for two rea- 
sons: first, because it would help 
to bring it about; and, second, be- 
cause I have noticed during a rain- 
storm that the man who bets that 
it will clear up generally wins. 

But my opinion this time is backed 
up by considerable building I have 
not only heard about, but have seen 
in traveling my _territory—which 
extends as far east and west as a 
man can go without getting his feet 
wet, in fact from the Japanese ques- 
tion in San Francisco, California, to 
the Chinese laundry in Portland, Me. I have not only observed, 
I have asked. Remember, we now have the funniest situation 
we ever had: a depression without any serious distress. Many 
a man is temporarily out of market, but that doesn’t mean he is 
out of money. Material is down a lot, labor a little—and I 
predict, based on the building I observe now, with winter com- 
ing on, that, with spring, we will see a lot of construction. 

You ask if our line is as low as it will be. I think so. We 
have had to do a lot of whistling to induce material and labor 
to follow us as far down as we are, as it is. Like everybody 
else, we tried to go along with the market; but it seemed to 
us that every time we took our eyes off from material and 
labor they sat down in the road. They are sitting there now, 
and it doesn’t look like they intend to go any farther down 
hill than they are. If anything they are looking up; and, if 
they start to climb, there will be nothing for the rest of us to 
do but to follow after. They seem to have gone as far with 
us down hill as they intend to. 

If they do start to climb I am afraid that people will start 
to holler, and get them on the run. That is why I am telling 
my customers to buy now—that, and incidentally, because I need 
the business. By buying now they get the goods now and the 
present price, whatever mountain climbing proclivities material 
and labor may exhibit in the spring. I think it will take a lot 
of whistling to get labor any lower than it is, and material 
may have to go back up the road to where labor is sitting, if 
material can’t get labor to come any farther down. 





Harry Gale Nye. 
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That is the situation as I see it. Prices are just like a 
houn’ dawg. You can call ’em, and coax ’em, and bring ’em 
down one way and another—even by offering them food when 
they’re hungry; and then some darned fool lets a yell out of 
him, and “Ki! Yi!” they beat it for the tall timber and the 
high hills. Then nobody but a goat can keep up with them— 
and the man who didn’t stock up on a low market, but waited 
for it to go lower, is generally the goat. 





O. P. Benjamin, President, Canitol Brass Works, Detroit, 
Mich.:—From all the information we are able to obtain, the 
building outlook for 1922 seems encouraging, and we look for 
a good business in our line. 

As to prices, we believe that the low mark has been reached 
for the present. The advance in copper, and the outlook for 
still further advances in copper will surely bring about higher 
prices very soon. 

Plumbers this year have not been carrying any stock, and 
jobbers have been reducing stocks to a point where they do not 
have a great amount of brass goods on their shelves, and all 
conditions considered, it would seem that a jobber could not 
make a mistake in anticipating his wants. 





H. Hammond, President, Hammond-Byrd Iron Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.:—The soil pipe market has certainly been 
clearly and sufficiently liquidated thus far in the year 1921. 
The only possible hope for a further decline would be some 
further weakening in pig iron. Against this possibility there 
are the undoubted heavy building permits running right straight 
along through the last several months that indicate good build- 
ing just as soon as the weather conditions will permit. In the 
meantime there is quite a heavy demand for building material 
of all kinds, including soil pipe, from the western states and 
all the southern, southeastern and southwestern section where 
building continues twelve months in the year. 

Perhaps it may be a general policy on the part of most 
jobbers not to stock up until after inventory time, but we confi- 
dently expect that immediately after inventories jobbers will 
cover, not only for their immediate requirements, but for at 
least sixty or ninety days’ supply. 

The foundries manufacturing our products here in the South 
have their labor schedules relatively lower than in some other 
sections of the country and in some other lines. We cannot 
hope for a further reduction in labor. Their raw material 
has been bought at rock-bottom unless something should happen 
to reduce pig iron even below the quotations in the trade papers 
of this current week, and these quotations we imagine are about 
as low as pig iron can be produced now. 





R. H. Van Buren, President, Morency-Van Buren Mfg. Co., 
Sturgis, Mich.:—Every indication is that the low point of the 
depression has passed and the pick up that started about Sep- 
tember Ist is here to stay, and will keep on improving so that 
by April all lines connected with the building industry will be 
extremely busy. The rush for materials requiring immediate 
shipment will create a shortage of jobbers’ stocks that will 
seriously handicap those not building up stock during the winter 
months. When buying is delayed in the face of prospects for 
good business, a reckless buying campaign usually follows, 
deliveries become slow and unsatisfactory and an even and 
equitable range of prices is not maintained. 

With interest rates declining and ample credit being avail- 
able from the banks, general building so long been delayed will 
surely start. The necessity for building covers the entire coun- 
try. Our small cities and country towns are affected in pro- 
portion to the large cities. Looking over the offerings of bond 
houses, it is remarkable to note the number of new issues for 
water works and for water and sewer extensions, making possible 
the use of plumbing supplies in both small cities and new 
additions to the large cities. 
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As affecting the brass industry, copper has advanced two 
cents per pound this fall and the present indications are for 
further advances, especially with demand increasing. There 
is nothing to indicate a further decline in labor so the trend 
of prices cannot be downward. 





Wm. T. Morgan, Manager, Raymond Lead Works, Chi- 
cago:—We are very much inclined to be optimistic over the 
business prospects for 1922, and cannot imagine how anyone who 
has given serious thought to the question can feel otherwise. 
The prices of our products are so dependent upon the values 
of the raw material that it is quite impossible for anyone to 
predict with any degree of accuracy whether advances or the 
contrary are ahead of us. 

In our own judgment purchases made at current rates will 
prove advantageous, but until the general situation assumes 
more dependable conditions it may be that the policy of buying 
only as requirements necessitate would be the better course to 
pursue. 

We believe that many of the troubles in the world will soon 
be either settled or disposed of—and that a very long and 
continued period of prosperity is before us. 





John A. Campbell, President, The Trenton Potteries Co., 
Trenton, N. J.:—I hesitate to 
make any predictions in regard 
to the trend of trade. I came to 
the conclusion at the outbreak of 
war that it was almost impossible 
to make a prediction as to the 
future, and the facts have borne 
out my judgment. At this writ- 
ing it looks as though we were 
going to have a fair year next 
year. 





H. W. Thorndike, President 
and General Manager, F. W. 
Webb Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
—Perhaps the wish is father 
to the thought, but it seems to 
be the general opinion that 
building conditions will be good during at least the first 
half of 1922. The New England States have lagged behind 
the rest of the country this year in building operations, but 
during October, instead of showing the seasonal decline, 
New England showed an actual pronounced increase over 
September building operations. 

We believe that prices of plumbing and heating goods 
have reached practically as low a level as they will reach 
between now and the middle of 1922, except that there may 
be some minor recession during the winter months. We 
believe as a whole, however, that the price trend in this 
line of industry is downward, and will be downward for 
many years; there will doubtless be slight temporary ad- 
vances, but each period of slackened demand will see the 
prices as a whole on a lower level than they were in the 
similar preceding period. 

We can see no reason for extended forward buying under 
present conditions, nor do we see any reason for covering 
requirements for more than a few months ahead. 

In our opinion, the best constructive suggestion for in- 
creasing business is a hearty support of the National Trade 
Extension Bureau, not only financially but with a cq-opera- 
tive effort on the part of manufacturers, wholesale dealers, 
and plumbing and heating contractors. We believe that a 
time payment ‘plan in the plumbing and heating’ industry 
could be profitably adopted; it naturally would have to be 
operated through the plumbing and heating contractors, 
but they should have the support and co-operation of the 
wholesale dealers in working it out. 


John A. Campbell. 
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Carl H. Zwermann, President and General Manager, Zwer- 
mann Co., Robinson, Ill—I am optimistic about the out- 
look for 1922, and I think that we will all be very busy for 
there are a good many homes needed in the country, and while 
there have been a good many built this year, there still is a big 
shortage and I believe that next year we will be busier than 
ever. 

We have had a very good business this year, in fact right 
now we are away behind our orders. We have enough busi- 
ness booked for the first two months of next year. We believe 
that the wise buyer will anticipate his demands in 1922, and 
if he does not we believe he will have to wait to get his goods. 

The year of 1921, after all is said and done, did not turn 
out as bad as it looked in the beginning, and by all indications, 
1922 will certainly be better. 





A. I. Fischer, President, Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
O.:—In the opinion of the writer, 1922 should be one of the 
largest and best years we have ever seen. From my own per- 
sonal observation during the past few months, I have seen any 
amount of contemplated jobs, and if only half of them go 
through, it would keep the plumbing industry quite busy during 
1922. Much has been said as to prices having reached low levels, 
and while all of us may have our opinions, it is merely a ques- 
tion of supply and demand that regulates prices in general 
and just at the present time there has been quite a demand 
and the purchase of copper has sent the copper market up 
slightly higher so that it has reached the 14 cent price for 
January and February delivery. Copper prices are regulated 
principally by the amount of purchases for export trade, and 
the Peace Conference indicates that something will be accom- 
plished at Washington, in which event, the foreign countries 
would start buying copper, and the greater the sales of copper 
the greater the opportunity for advanced prices in the copper 
market. This naturally would have a tendency to increase 
prices of brass goods, and from present indications, many con- 
servative buyers have noticed this and have therefore placed 
orders for practically immediate delivery. It is also a well 
known fact that all of us have been curtailing our purchasing 
of late. All stocks, both of the plumber and jobber, are very 
much -depleted, and therefore with business opening up, it 
would of necessity require purchase of stock orders as well as 
orders for immediate requirements, and this should have a ten- 
dency to increase business and fulfill my prediction that 1922 
will be a banner year in the plumbing industry. 





C. A. Kuebler, Vice-President, The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, O.:—We are sincerely thankful for conditions as they 
now exist, as compared with this time last year. We struck 
bottom in October of 1920 and have had a healthy and con- 
stant growth in our business from that time until now. We 
have, as many concerns, liquidated completely, so that our 
decks are now clear for action. 

In spite of the usual seasonable dullness, as experienced in 
our line during two months of the winter, we expect business 
will even be better than it was in December. With the com- 
ing of spring and the increased residence building, whic 
without a doubt will take place, coupled with the fact that all 
household appliances are going to meet a better demand in 
1922, and the fact that the farmer is going to be in somewhat 
better shape, at least, mentally, we look forward to a most 
healthy business, and would not be surprised to find 1922 our 
banner year. 

We are not deceiving ourselves in thinking it is going to be 
an easy job. Intelligent and fair fighting will be just as neces- 
sary this year as last, but the fundamental conditions will 
be more favorable. There will be plenty of business for those 
who know how to get it, and unfortunately for some, there are 
going to be heartaches for those who wish for business, who 
either do not know how to get it or do not go after it. 
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The corner for general business will no doubt be turned in 
1922, and while it may take 2 more years to complete the job, 
we are on the upswing. One cannot help but feel better when 
business is on the up-swing than when on the down-grade. 
We believe that plumbing industry as a whole will be much 
better off than many others. Certainly, now, this is the time 
for everyone in this business, especially the dealer, to take 
advantage of this position and put his best foot forward. 
The dealers’ biggest competitor this year will not necessarily 
be the man in the same line of business, but rather the other 
merchants, who will be catering for Mr. Purchaser’s dollar. 





Adolph Mueller, President, H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill.:—In my opinion there are many reasons for anticipating 
an active building season in 1922. While labor conditions have 
not become stabilized, because 
of the short sighted policy of 
many who persist in their at- 
tempt to hold wages up to the 
level of the abnormal period, 
produced by the war, in the 
face of declining prices in all 
principal commodities and a sur- 
plus of employed, there has been 
some improvement during the 
past 12 months. Regardless of 
these conditions, the pressing 
necessity of housing facilities 
seems almost certain to bring 
about activity in building lines. 

The prices of brass goods 
seem to me to have reached the 
low level. Very liberal reduc- 
tions have been made in prices, and metal market and present 
labor conditions do not warrant any further decline, and in 
so far as one may judge the future there is no reason to 
anticipate lower prices later on. 

It has never been the policy of this company to load dealers 
up with goods unless they had actual prospects warranting the 
purchase. Any buyer should exercise his judgment and 
should within reasonable limitations anticipate and provide 
for his future needs. It is not good business to postpone buy- 
ing until the actual demand for the goods arises. 

In view of the fact that there is promised building activity 
with its natural sequence of an increased demand for goods, 
it does not seem that there is a valid reason for delaying pur- 
chases in the hope that there will be further material cuts in 
prices. 





Adolph Mueller. 





F,. A. Lemke, Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.:— 
If plumbers generally, used automatic instantaneous gas 
water Heaters in their homes, and in fact, others of the many 
conveniences out of which they are in position to make so 
much money, and to parallel, yes probably, even exceed 
the accomplishments of the electrical contractors in a mer- 
chandising way, certainly much would be accomplished to 
hook in with the great “A Bath a Day” effort and with the 
splendid work of the Trade Extension Bureau. 

If you were going to build a $25,000 or $50,000 home, you 
would hardly employ an architect to plan and supervise it who 
had always lived in a shack. The reason you would not 
is because such an architect, while he might have theories, 
would not have an understanding of what such a home should 
be. On the contrary, an architect, who lives in a home of 
that caliber, who had friends living in homes of that caliber, 
and knew from experience something of the treatment and use 
of such a home, would be the logical man to build such a home. 
That is a crude effort in illustrating the idea. 

Of course, many plumbers have automatic water heaters in 
their homes, to speak of our own goods, but the number who 
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are about as familiar with automatic water heaters as they 
are with the moon is large, and the same goes for other home 
conveniences that the plumbers should supply. 

The better plumbers understand all these things from per- 
sonal experience, the more actively, effectively, and profitably 
they can advertise and sell such goods. And a point of no 
mean consequence in considering this whole subject, is that 
more thorough marketing of such things can be kept with and 
retained by the plumbers. 

This whole subject is one that fits in well with the splendid 
work that is being done by the Trade Extension Bureau at the 
present time in its so-called “Zone Meetings.” The Michigan 
zone meetings conducted by Colonel W. G. Archer have been 
interesting, inspiring, and have created a lot of enthusiasm. 





L D. Lawnin, President, N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.:—My personal opinion is that although 1921 business has 
been on the average considerably less than that for 1920, it 
has been very much in advance of any previous year, and the 
outlook for 1922 is most excellent. When one considers the 
tremendous shortage of residences throughout the country, it 
is hard to see how there can be any cessation in building 


operations. The only thing necessary to insure a building 
boom is settlement of wages of the building trades. Prices 
of all materials have dropped from 30 to 50 per cent. Up to 


present writing building labor has not dropped anything to 
speak of. 

What the future may bring forth in prices of plumbing sup- 
plies it is hard to conjecture. My own feeling is that prices 
have reached bottom, but this is only a guess. If buyers 
continue to stay out of the market they will find themselves 
short when the demand comes, and then the excessive demand 
on the factories will create a condition where higher prices 
will be asked and some jobbers will be caught short. 

I have every confidence that the year 1922 will be a good 
one for our industry. 





George A. Moore, Secy.-Treas. Detroit Range Boiler & 
Steel Barrel Co., Detroit, Mich.:—It’s a pleasanter task to 
predict for 1922 than it was for 1921. Not that it’s any less 
perilous—prediction is never without danger to those who 
rashly embark upon it—but one’s predictions are apt to differ 
from another only in the degree of optimism rather than in 
the shades of pessimism. Business in 1921 has been a great 
deal like the automobile that was described by one of its de- 
tractors as having three speeds—slow, dam slow and stop. 
We have moved successively from first and second speeds to 
the third, and before we are very far along in the new year, I 
believe we will discard our 1921 model for a 1922 design which 
will carry us faster on our way. 

Even as the plumbing supply business recovered quicker than 
many other industries, so did the range boiler part of that 
industry. The factories were fairly busy during the last four 
months of the year—some were running at full capacity and 
some below, but the general average was good. The demand, 
while abating somewhat at inventory time, gives promise of 
continuing throughout the year especially as all indications 
point to continued building activity, particularly in residence 
work, : 

Another element in the range boiler field that is too fre- 
quently overlooked, is the very large proportion of replace- 
ment work. Various estimates have been made, but no au- 
thentic figures have ever been collected as to the extent of this. 
It seems safe, however, to say that this amounts to at least 
50 per cent of all range boilers sold in a normal year—and my 
personal opinion is that the percentage would be higher than 
that. In a year of thrift, as 1922 undoubtedly will be, the 
demand from this source is greater than ina year of ready 
money. Furthermore, the number of boilers that have to be 
taken out are in direct proportion to the total number in use, 
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so that more are being replaced each year. These two facts 
make it certain that the number of boilers bought in 1922 for 
replacement purposes will be larger than in any previous year. 

For these reasons I anticipate a good demand and more 
stable prices than obtained in 1921. Liquidation in prices was 
very severe during the first eight months of the past year, and 
as there are no great declines in value in sight in steel or labor, 
marked declines in the fabricated articles are not probable, 
so that the jobber and the plumber can buy with greater se- 
curity. Stocks, therefore, should not be allowed to get too 
low—nor should any speculation be indulged in as the possi- 
bilities of any great increase are remote. The better grade 
types should be pushed as large speculative building projects, 
demanding cheaper articles, will not be in evidence, and the 
owner, whether he is buying a range boiler to replace one 
that may have given him unsatisfactory service or for installa- 
tion in his own néw home, will use greater discrimination in 
the selection of his plumbing contractor and of the material 
that he installs. 





Alfred F. Howe, Vice-President, The Borden Co., Warren, 
Ohio:—It is our belief prices will remain approximately at 
quotations now being made. Many manufacturers in our line 
have already cut their prices to the 
basis of present market quotations 
on raw material, and factory labor 
in the industries with which we are 
acquainted has been stabilized with 
prevailing costs of living. 

Between now and January Ist we 
anticipate other manufacturers will 
indicate any price changes in re- 
sponse to the inventory demands of 
the jobber. 

Stocks are undoubtedly very low. 
Believing the jobber is particularly 
interested in keeping his inventory 
at a low figure we withdrew our 
salesmen from the road earlier than 
usual and consequently are not ac- 
tively soliciting jobbing orders. For 
this reason we expected our busi- 
ness would fall off materially this 
month but’ much to our surprise, 
orders are heavier than at. any time 
during the year, indicating the 
jobber has complete confidence in business for next year and 
is forced to buy, even before inventory, because his stock is 
depleted. , me 

It is the writer’s opinion the depression existing the past year 
has been a blessing in disguise. With more orders than we 
could fill sales conditions were such we all needed to wake up 
and get our feet under us. With the injection of some real 
pep in advertising and sales promotion. instead of the attitude 
of order takers we confidently believe there is an opportunity 
to do double the business of previous years, and The Borden 
Company are purchasing materials and operating our plant today 
full time in the expectation of a demand that will tax our 
facilities to the utmost in 1922. 





Alfred F. Howe. 





A. H. Cline, Jr., Secretary, United States Sanitary Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.:—All of our observations point'to an ac- 
tive building program throughout most of the. country for 
the coming year. There is a great deal of work being figured 
in the architects’ offices today, and quite a number of con- 
tracts have already been let for work to commence as soon 
as the weather will permit. 

Now, as to whether or not the prices on the line which we 
manufacture have reached as low a level as they will during 
the coming year, this is a question that we are not able at this 
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time to answer; it would depend entirely on whether or not 
we are able to further reduce manufacturing costs which have 
not been reduced in anything like the proportion that we an- 
ticipated at the beginning of 1921. 

A large proportion of the cost of manufacturing sanitary 
enameled ware is labor, and labor prices, while considerably 
below the peak, are still greatly in excess of what they were 
previous to the war period. 

Our opinion is, that the jobbers should anticipate their de- 
mands as far in advance as possible, as the manufacturers can 
only carry a limited stock’and should there be a decided build- 
ing movement in the Spring and the influx of business become 
abnormal, it will be as it has been in the past, impossible for 
the manufacturer to take care of this abnormal demand 
promptly. 

I would say in answer to your last question that it is not 
probable that there will be any advance in our product dur- 
ing the coming year, although this is only a surmise and con- 
ditions might prevail that will increase our costs to such an 
extent that it would be imperative to raise the selling price, 
as all selling prices are predicated on the actual cost of manu- 
facturing the material. 





John S. Nicholl, President Riverside Boiler Works, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass.:—We look for a good year in the plumbing 
and heating industry for 1922 as we feel that general business 
conditions are slowly but steadily improving and that the long 
pent up building program already has shown signs of being 
released. 

In regard to prices on our lines, no one can predict what 
these will be, being dependent not only on costs, but also, in 
many cases, on competition. We do feel, however, that the 
pendulum has swung too far the other way and, based on any 
economic reasoning, is bound to come back. We feel that 
buyers should anticipate, to a reasonable extent, their deliv- 
eries and that those buying for immediate requirements only, 
are going to lose a considerable portion of business. 

To sum up, we feel that this last year has been one of liqui- 
dation and that the coming year will be one of recuperation, 
with a normal amount of business for those who go after it. 





W. C. Longenecker, Treas- 
urer, The Toledo Pipe Thread- 
ing Machine Co., Toledo, O.:— 
We anticipate a good business 
in our particular line this year. 
We should not be at all sur- 
prised to find the plumbers 
and steam fitters of the coun- 
try will have all they can at- 
tend to before 1922 is very far 
advanced. 





C. E. Burnett, President, The 
Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O.:— Our observations 
are that the plumbing and 
heating industry, which would 
include the water supply in- 
dustry, offers for 1922 the best prospects that we have had for 
a number of years. The building “boom” which has been so 
long predicted, while it may not assume all the aspects of a 
“boom” during 1922 is gaining momentum, with prices gener- 
ally as low as they probably will go. With the need growing 
greater each day, I personally cannot predict anything but a 
very satisfactory business for next year. 

Our business, and I include the plumbing and heating in- 
dustry in this statement, is in a different position fundamen- 
tally from many others. Home building, as well as many 
other types of building, has been almost at a complete stand- 





Ww. C. Longenecker. 
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still, with the exception of a comparatively short period, since 
early in the war, and whereas, the markets for many other 
commodities have been over-supplied, the market for plumbing 
and heating appliances, due to the shortage in building, is 
under-supplied. Therefore, this industry should prove to be 
one of the most prosperous during 1922. 

We must not lose sight*of the fact, however, that compe- 
tition will continue very keen for sometime and that the 
dealer who really becomes a salesman for his goods, instead of 
simply following the lines of least resistance, will make most 
satisfactory progress during 1922. 

Summing up, we predict that next year will be the most 
satisfactory year’s business that we have enjoyed in this in- 
dustry for a long time. 





T. E. O’Brien, President, Leader Iron Works, Decatur, 
[1l.:—I believe we are headed for very much better times with 
gradually more building and a general stabilization of prices 
of all commodities. I do not look 
for a run-away market. In fact, 
such a market would likely 
throw us back ultimately into 
the same type of depression ex- 
perienced this year. I think we 
have had enough of glutted 
markets to last us for years to 
come, but I do believe that 
those who buy wisely, are able 
to render a better service to 
their customers and if they will 
work every minute will make 
plenty of money next year. In- 
cidentally, it seems to me that 
certainly, but maybe not next 
year, the plumbing and heating 
trade will experience a greater 
prosperity and growth than any other trade or at any other 
period in our own trade. The opportunities surely are there 
when we take them. 





T. E. O’Brien. 





C. W. Metz, General Manager, The John Douglas Co., 
Cincinnati, O.:—It is the writer’s opinion that the early spring 
of 1922 will show a marked increase in the volume of business 
in the plumbing and heating industry. The writer is very 
optimistic for 1922. 

With reference to prices I am of the opinion that there is 
a probability of prices advancing on sanitary earthenware, as 
I feel quite a number of potteries are selling too close at the 
present time, and I think that with a revival of business prices 
will advance. 

Jobbers have been holding their stock too low during the 
year of 1921, and when they get in the market for replace- 
ments there is likely to be a shortage. 





Wm. H. Cadwell, President, The Beaton & Cadwell Mfg. 
Co., New Britain, Conn.:—In my observation of the plumbing 
and heating trade during the last three to six months, I have 
every reason to believe that 1922 will see a very prosperous 
year, most brass goods having reached bottom and are tending 
upwards. Whereas steel and cast iron and malleable iron 
goods are standing quite stationary and are likely to be for 
two months or more. 

We would not be surprised to see articles made of steel, 
malleable iron, or grey iron slightly lower between now and 
April first. But we must confess that we believe that during 
1922 many jobbing houses, and many operations. will be re- 
tarded waiting for goods. Although some manufacturers have 
accumulated small stocks, jobbers and distributors are not 
carrying the usual amount of goods on their shelves. 

We had the largest month during October 1921 that we 
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have ever had in our history which is accounted for to a cer- 
tain extent by the fact that we accumulated stock on most 
of our staple goods last summer. 





E. V. Brigham, Vice-President and Manager, Kalamazoo 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.:—From a general obser- 
vation in conversation with the jébbers who handle sanitary 
earthenware, there seems to be no stocks of earthenware at 
the present time. The jobbers generally buy as they need 
the goods. 

With reference to jobbers placing their orders for earthen- 
ware for 1922, I believe that in a good many cases where they 
do not get their specifications in early, that they will have 
some trouble in receiving prompt service. 

The manufacturers in general are not making up stock or 
carrying any stocks in their warehouses, simply making goods 
on order and running to such a capacity as will take care of 
what business they are getting. 

We think the outlook for 1922 in the building line is very 
good. The labor situation seems to be very much better than 
it has for some time. 





D. H. Bowlzer, Sales Manager, The Central Brass Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O.:—In our opinion there will be considerable 
building activity in 1922, but nothing like a building boom. 
because there are many credible cri- 
terions that indicate that buildings 
will cost less in 1923 than in 1922. 
Consequently many people who con- 
template building wait until 
aiter 1922, in the expectation of 


will 


saving money. 

We believe that prices in our own 
line have about reached the bottom, 
as our prices are lower now than 
they were in 1917. There doubtless 
will be some further price readjust- 
ments, some of them downward and 
scme of them upward, but in a broad 
way we believe that prices in this 
industry may be regarded as fairly 
stable, with the tendency to stiffen 
rather than weaken. 

If copper continues to climb steadily, however slowly, it is 
apparent that all brass goods will soon reflect the improved 
copper market situation. 

We believe that plumbers and jobbers should pursue a con- 
servative policy in the matter of buying, as compared with the 
unbridled buying spree in which they indulged for a couple of 
years, but that they should buy liberally as compared with 
their attitude during 1921. This year they have been leaning 
backward, everyone buying from hand to mouth, and manu- 
facturers producing on the same basis. This sort of thing does 
not make for economy, because in many instances overhead 
expense is proportionate to the number of transactions. 

In a nutshell we should all produce normally, buy normally 
and consume normally, if we would get back to a normal basis. 





D. H. Bowlzer. 





Economy in Production rather than a spreading volume of 
business will bring better business profits next year, in the 
opinion of the National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
“Conditions in the United States today,” says the bank in 
its current discussion of business, “indicate that 1922 as a 
whole, will be more satisfactory to business than the year 
just ending. Our forecast is that profits will depend more 
on economy of operation than on expansion of volume. With 
the many favorable factors now operating, business men 
should not fear to make plans for the new year, but they 
should plan with care and conservatism and with constant 
effort toward a reduction of costs.” 
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The Plumbing and Heating Business 
in 1922—What Jobbers Think it Will Be 





Guilford R. Adams, Rochester, N. Y., President, the Na- 
tional Pipe and Supplies Association.—Never before in world 
conditions has America had the opportunity that is now 
before her to prove her sincere 
belief in the Song of the Angels 
to the Wise Men. Never has 
she proved her belief in “The 
Golden Rule” as she has in the 
past few weeks in Washing- 
ton, as Secretary Hughes’ pro- 
posals of a definite program 
of “Limitation of Armament 
and Navy” were made. 

The year, 1921, has been to 
our members the most trying 
for a decade. In 1920, owing 
to the great demand for mate- 
rials and shortage of stocks, 
orders were duplicated in an 
attempt to secure goods to fill 
orders. When the demand 
suddenly ceased, stocks began 
to accumulate and the inventories of January Ist, 1921, were, 
in most cases, larger than in normal years. Then the declines 
in values began to appear, and as spring advanced, strikes of 
the building trades cropped up in nearly every section of the 
country. The ever-increasing overhead produced by decreased 
volume and falling prices might have brought about a perilous 
condition were it not for the brotherly feeling that existed 
among our members and the growing belief in “The Golden 
Rule.” 

It is only another interpretation of the text referred to 
by Rabbi Silver in his wonderful address at our annual 
meeting when he said: “The greatest need of our age to- 
day is religion. I wish I could underscore that statement. 
I do not mean the religion of the creed—I do not mean the 
religion of the sect—l do not even mean the religion of 
going to church on Sunday—I do not mean the religion of 
formal prayer, I do not mean the religion of church affilia- 
tion, but this is the religion I mean: “Thou hast been 
told, O man, what is good and what the Lord doth require 
of thee, only to do justly—to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” 

I have great faith in the men who guide the. destinies 
of the organizations that make up our membership. I feel 
that whether they accept “The Golden Rule” of the New 
Testament or the one mentioned by Rabbi Silver, that they 
desire to leave the world better by having lived in it; by 
having served its needs. If I were to ask you what is the 
most beautiful thing in the world, you might answer, “The 
smile of a babe,” “The laughter of a child,” “The blessed 
face of your mother,” “A beautiful landscape” or “A glorious 
sunrise,’—but I want to show you a more beautiful thing 
—a door you can open every morning—THE DOOR OF 
SERVICE. As you pass through it you can bring a smile 
to the babe, cause the child to laugh with joy, see the light 
ot love in your dear mother’s face, brighten the landscape 
by your presence and not only see a glorious sunrise, but 
in the evening of life, behold a glorious sunset because of 
a life spent in patient devoted service. 


May the results of inventory be much better than you 
contemplate, and may the year, 1922, bring us all back to 
normal conditions that we may receive a fair return on our 
investments and be better prepared to contribute to the 
health and happiness of the communities that we endeavor 
to serve. 





Guilford R. Adams. 
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E. A. Morris, President, Detroit Lead Pipe Works, Detroit, 
Mich.:—Up to about a month ago I felt rather dubious about 
the prospects for business the coming year, but with the 
reduction in interest rates and the advent of the money 
loaners, I have decided that, unless something unlooked for 
happens, business will show a decided improvement early 
next spring. Prices of materials in the building line are 
comparatively low, and if labor shows a disposition to “take 
off its coat” and help out there ought to be a very healthy 
increase in the building line. Stocks of goods in the hands 
of jobbers at present are light and purchasing is going 
on from hand to mouth. Should the manufacturers keep 
their plants running at anything like normal during the 
winter, I figure that there will be sufficient goods in their 
hands to take care of the increased trade next spring. 

I do not look with a great deal of favor on the “time 
payment plan” in the plumbing and steam fitting lines, as 
I think that the majority of people, who can enjoy these 
advantages, have the cash or can get it to pay for the 
installation. Of course, if the deals should be financed by 
some outside corporation so as not to hold up payment to 
the jobbers and manu- 
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all kinds, including labor, will command a premium. This, 
in my judgment, would be fatal and would re-enact to a 
large extent the very unsatisfactory experiences from which 
we have only recently, in part at least, emerged. 

Let us hope for an era of substantial progress with a 
healthy and steady demand for our products which will 
keep all hands engaged in the only way we can ever hope 
to fully regain ideal conditions—namely, Production. 





E. C. Garrity, President, National Plumbing & Heating 
Supply Co., Chicago.—I am satisfied that the business out- 
look for 1922 is very bright. The building permits and the 
prospective building program now in the architects’ offices 
are assurance that next year will be a busy season. The 
only cloud noticeable at the present time is the labor situation. 

The condition of stocks in the jobbers’ hands is excep- 
tionally low for the reason that we have been going through 
a period of declining prices. It is my firm belief that prices 
are nearing stability with perhaps a few reductions shortly 
after the first of the year. If the looked-for building pro- 
I am sure there is going to be a scarcity 


gram goes ahead, 
of some materials, not 





facturers, the plan 
might prove successful. 











Geo. H. Laib, Presi- 
dent, Laib Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.:—The busi- 
ness outlook for 1922 4 S 
appears to indicate an 
increase over 1921, 
due to the settlement 
of numerous intricate 
problems, which have 
been retarding fac- 
‘tors. Many building 
operations in prospect 
which have been de- 
layed during 1921 will 
be started in 1922, and 
the building program, 
especially residential 
building, in my opin- 
ion, will be a very ac- 


tive one. 
Stocks in the hands of the jobber and the general trade 


have been reduced tO a minimum obviously because many 
stocks were excessive. With a lessened demand the situa- 
tion evolved itself into the necessity of selling to reduce in- 
ventories to conform to business conditions. 

Prices on plumbing and heating goods have been deter- 
mined by production and derhand rather than upon a basis 
of cost. It is undoubtedly a fact that some materials are 
being sold for less than production cost. When the de- 
mand is stimulated, price increase will be the natural order. 
Manufacturers are disposed to regulate their production 
to cover orders in hand, and it is obvious that the trade 
will do well to anticipate their requirements for 1922. 

Health exhibits should prove a benefit in the stimulation 
of demand for plumbing goods. Any plan which will divert 
the expenditure of money for the so-called luxuries, into 
more practical channels, such as permanent improvements 
and added comforts to the home, is worthy of earnest en- 
deavor. Unless the regular trade undertake it, others will 
do so. Plumbing, heating and general sanitation is no longer 
a luxury—but from the present day standard of living de- 
cidedly a necessity. 

Should the’ consuming public become of one mind as to 
its being the opportune time to proceed with its building 
plans, and a “tidal wave” of building operations is suddenly 
loosed, with supplies at their present low level, material of 
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1920, however. 
Replying to your 
ARE YOU ALL RIGHT question as to my 
BILL? LETS CLIMB opinion of the “Time 
OUT ‘@ND GET TO Payment Plan,” for 
S the sale of plumbing 
BUSINES material, I can only 





say that I am not fa- 
miliar in any way with 
this plan. It surely is 
a new idea in the way 
of marketing plumb- 
ing and heating sup- 
plies. The thought 
that has come to my 
mind is just how does 
the jobber or plumber 
who sells a job on this 
protect his lien 





basis 
rights. 

I am strong for any 
new proposition that will increase the sale of material and 
assure the contractor and the jobber that they will ultimately 
get their money. I believe that there are a great many 
articles at the present time that should be sold by the plumber 
which are marketed at the present time through other chan- 
nels. It is my hope to see every plumber a merchant as well 
as a contractor. I believe they are overlooking a good field 
and are curtailing the sale of vast quantities of material by 
making it so extremely difficult for an owner to procure 
plumbing material. 





Louis J. Merkel, President, The Merkel Bros. Company, 
Cincinnati, From the long distance point of view, 
we feel that the general business outlook for 1922 is definitely 
favorable. In general, the new year will be inaugurated by 
business with a fairly clean slate. 

Practically all of 1921, due to the accumulated circumstances 
which developed during the war period, was devoted to— 
one might use the expression “house-cleaning,” and. this in 
all directions. 

Inventories previously badly out of balance are probably 
back to reasonable proportions and assortments in the ma- 
jority of instances. This is the first essential for normal 
operations for the industry as a whole. Distributors and 
manufacturers alike have consumed the past year in an effort 
to see if some miraculous development might occur, whereby 
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they individually would continue to enjoy more than their 
average proportion of the going amount of business. Unit- 
versally, industry is awakening to the fact that this is not 
an economic possibility—and this to their regret—as they 
look back to the losses incurred during the experimental 
period. Besides, it was necessary that substantial amounts 
of cash be accumulated for tax payments, covering the paper 
profits of 1920 operations. 

These are happily now all circumstances of the past and 
clear the atmosphere for the future. 

While price adjustments still are possible, we have no 
great concern over this phase of business for 1922. Labor 
conditions in all branches of the building industry are un- 
settled locally. This situation has its bearing, but it can- 
not continue indefinitely and it fortunately occurs when opera- 
tions are least affected. 

We, therefore, look forward to 1922 with much encourage- 
ment—not anticipating any extraordinary boom—but good, 
healthful, old-fashioned, substantial business, conducted in a 
sane manner and on a proper basis. 

Circumstances must determine the need for forward buy- 
ing. We are hopeful that no acute conditions arise. Normal, 
steady flow is far more desirable. 

Lessons of the recent past, emphasizing the results of 
1921 operations, will shortly be reduced to definite figures, 
thus becoming certain knowledge. Constructively, there- 
fore, conditions during 1922 cannot help but be more satis- 
factory. 





F. L. Uhl, Secretary-General Manager, Detroit Brass & 
Malleable Works, Detroit, Mich.:—It is our opinion that the 
plumbing and heating industry will show some improvement 
in 1922 over that of 1921, but we do not believe that this 
improvement will reach the point where it might be con- 
sidered normal business, as we do not believe that build- 
ing will reach a point that can be characterized as an active 
building program. 

There are still more deflations to be made until prices 
are readjusted to a sound basis, and a great many of these 
readjustments cannot be accomplished until we have re- 
duced taxation and reduced freight and _ transportation 
charges. The new tax law, which has just been passed by 
Congress, does not offer very much encouragement to the 
investing public, and it is our opinion that Congress will 
take this matter up some time after the first of the year 
and make some adjustments to offset some of the discourag- 
ing features of the makeshift law, which it recently passed. 

There are some lines in our manufacture that we believe 
will average higher in 1922 than in 1921, such as brass 
products, as I think all soft metals will range higher dur- 
ing 1922. It is our opinion that buyers should anticipate 
their demands for reasonable requirements on account of 
the factories not being able to maintain full running time 
and, therefore, not always in position to give prompt service. 

In a general way, we believe that the first six months 
of next year will be a building up process, and possibly 
reach a normal state in our line the latter part of 1922. 





Murray W. Sales, President, Murray W. Sales & Co., 
Detroit, Mich.:—I cannot feel terribly optimistic about the 
conditions in this country for the next few years, for the 
reason it seems to me that business has been going along in 
a very prosperous condition for say the last twenty years with 
the exception of the slight flurry we had in 1907. 

It culminated in the largest boom this country has ever 
seen and the result is that the people have been fed up on 
prosperity for such a long time that they cannot bring them- 
selves to the realization that they are in for a change in con- 
ditions, which, in my opinion, will extend over the next few 
years, and while I feel that we will get over the boundary 
line in the near future as to volume and gradually go up hill, 
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at the same time I am inclined to think that prices will con- 
tinue to recede until the demand equals the supply. I fur- 
ther feel that the liquidation has not all taken place and 
will continue for some time to come. 

I believe that stocks are pretty well liquidated. 

I am inclined to think that some of the prices on plumbing 
and heating goods must come lower, and that we will get a 
considerable amount of building in the way of houses and 
small structures for the forepart of next year. 

Owing to the liquidation in commodities money is getting 
cheaper and in my opinion will continue. 

To sum the whole matter up, I have faith in our industry 
and faith in this country and eventually things will right them- 
selves, but I cannot look forward as optimistically as some of 
my good friends. In other words, I think it is the time to 
go along conservatively and carefully. 





L. C. Huesmann, President and Manager, Central Supply 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind—I am very hopeful in regard to the 
business outlook for 1922. I do not believe it will be a boom 
year, but I do believe we will 
experience an increasing volume 
of business as the year passes. 
In our immediate neighborhood 
indications point to a moder- 
ately active building program 
for next year. , 

I believe the stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and the trade, 
in our locality, are very low. 
And with the reduction of 
freight rates, and the increased 
efficiency of labor, there should 
be some reduction in materials, 
especially in plumbing goods. 
It is to early to determine 
whether the trade should antici- 
pate their needs for the coming 
year in order to insure deliveries, and the course to be pursued 
can only be determined by developments in the new year. 

The only constructive suggestion that we have to offer, 
for increasing business, is that instead of attempting to solve 
the problems confronting us today with talk, that we do it 
with real work. 





L. C. Huesmann. 





John G. Fleck, President, Fleck Bros. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.:—The outlook relative to trade conditions in Philadelphia 
and vicinity is promising, in fact, the volume of business 
during the past few months has been surprisingly large, 
the same being principally staple goods. 

There is quite a great deal of work on the architects’ 
books, and we are looking for a very good year in 1922, 
starting slowly and increasing in volume as the year pro- 
gresses. 

We do not anticipate any material advance in material 
for some time to come, and would suggest that now is the 
time for the trade to use constructive methods for adver- 
tising and creating a demand and securing future business. 





H. M. Haldemann, President, Pacific Pipe & Supply Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.:—The business outlook in Southern Cali- 
fornia is exceedingly good. Houses are being sold and occu- 
pied as fast as they can be built and there is nothing at the 
present time that would indicate any let up, so we feel quite 
safe in thinking that our present excellent business condi- 
tions will continue for at least the first half of next year. 

The jobbers in this part of the country are all carrying 
maximum stocks. I do not think that the prices of plumbing 
and heating goods have reached as low a level as they will 
attain during the next year, nor do I believe we will find a 

(Continued on Page 68.) 
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LOSES DECISION 


to KID 1922 


By ‘‘Joe’’ Osier 


A trifle over two weeks ago, on December 31, to be 
exact,— 

Ol’ Man 1921 was given the boots and— 

Kid ’22 was handed the keys to the world and told to make 
himself at home, and— 

To my way of thinking, which is by some construed 
to be quite queer, 

There were not many wet eyes in the audience, when 
the ’Ol King clambered down from his throne and tottered 
down the dark passageway to oblivion. 

His reign was too uncertain, too unsettled—his conduct 
and attitude too hard to figure, and— 

Besides, it is questionable whether he lived up to his 
campaign promises. For the sake of an argument— 

How about that celebrated Normalcy which he promised 
to return? 

But I do not intend to poke sticks at the animals. 

Now that we have a new deck and a new deal, wouldn't 
it be a good idea for the Master Plumbers, Heating Con- 
tractors and Sanitary Engineers to buy a fresh stack of— 

Enthusiasm, Confidence and Renewed Ambition and— 

Prepare to do a mess of winning during the present year? 

“Yea, verily, [I mumbleth a mushful. 

Now is the time to take stock, go over the books, turn 
back the pages of memory and see where we— 

Crossed ourselves—gummed up our own parade last 
year. 

And, when we come across a “boner” or a “bull” let 
us admit it—claim it as our own flesh and blood and— 

Resolve never to do it again. 

Now, truthfully, were you proud of your business dur- 
ing the past year? Did you cheer about it on every occa- 
sion? Did you grasp every opportunity to climb to the 
housetops and squawk to the world that 

You are a Man of the Trade and that you are proud of it? 

Did you advertise your business? Did you know how you 
stood from month to month? Did you buy your jobs or 

did you get regular money— 

' And not pumpkin seeds for doing ’em? 

If you can answer these questions satisfactorily; 

You needn’t worry when the sheriff and his husky depu- 
ties drive up the street, because— 

They are not going to back up to your door. 

And, by the same token, you can rest assured that the 
famous Wolf with the empty maw, is— 

Some several leagues behind you. He has been outdis- 
tanced—out-classed and out-smarted. 

Yelping in the parlance of the prize ring, 

’Ol ’21 was a tough hombre to handle. He was “in there” 
fighting all the time and— 

How he could stand punishment! 

His string of K. O.’s reaches from Bangor to Nome and 
many of his “wins” came in the early rounds; however, 

Some of the “Live Ones” outpointed him and were given 
the decision and to these “boys” we must extend the con- 
gratulatory mitt. 

They won because they outguessed him; because they 
took no chances and let him do the fighting and— 


Today, while they did not win enough of the “gate” to 
retire on, they are still “sittin’ pretty” 

Waiting for the gong for the next “go.” 

But all that to “one side.” It is not my intention to 
massage salt into a sorry wound and, besides, if a man is an 
impetuous, unthinking battler— 

He should not attempt to conduct a business which calls 
for brains, executive ability, vision and judgment. 

You know, I ofttimes compare a a high class man of the 
trade to Moses—because he, like the ancient prophet, leads 
his chosen children (The people of his town)— 

Out of the dark wilderness into the light—into the light 
of a sweeter, cleaner, life. 

He reclaims the pestilent pools and the unsanitary sloughs 
where dangers lurk, and 

Always leads the charge in the battle for cleanliness and 
healthfulness. 

He is a teacher. His pupils are his townspeople. 

He is a leader. His army is legion and, so, 

If the Men of the Trade who read these lines, would em- 
brace the thought—carry the idea with them as they go 
about their daily tasks— 

Think of it as they survey their various home towns in 
their Minds’ eye— 

They would profit a thousand fold—and more. 

The above idea may be half-baked,—probably is, still I 
know that Moses was reputed to have been a leader and 
I still contend—in spite of opinions held— 

To be contrary, that an Al Man of the Trade is or should 
be at the head of an Army— 

A leader of folks who do not realize that cleanliness is 
walking in the newly made. tracks of godliness; that 
disease and death is abroad in the land; and that proper 
ventilation and sanitation are gifts which all should enjoy. 

And, if the men of the trade cannot.‘hold this lofty posi- 
tion, they had better— 

Join the White Wings and learn something about the busi- 
ness, ; 

P,. S.—Come to think of it, Moses was 40 years, or there- 
abouts leading the Children of Israel out of the Darkness, 
still, I think, if he had had a big enough crew of journey- 
men and the proper tools, he could have shortened the time 
considerably. 





Bids will be asked within a few days for the heating, ven- 
tilating and plumbing of the proposed Beebe Public library 
at Wakefield, Mass, which is expected to cost $180,000 
when ready for occupancy. Work will be started in the 
spring. Bids have been received on the general contract 
but the sub-contracts will be awarded separately by the 
building commission which is acting with Junius Beebe in 
the erection of the building. The town has $140,000 on de- 
posit for the library’s erection, and the remainder will be 
deposited within a few days by Mr. Beebe. The heating, 
ventilating and plumbing contracts will total about $25,000. 
The Nelson Co., of Boston, was the lowest bidder for the 
general contract. Harris M. Dolbeare, of the Wakefield 
Daily Item, is chairman of the building committee, 
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COPY OF THE ORDER OF THE UNITED STATES TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT AUTHORIZING THE NAMING 
OF THE HOSPITAL. 





Treasury Department. 

For Immediate Release, 

October 24th, 1921. 
Designation of New Public Health Service Hospital at Chi- 

cago, Illinois, as the Edward Hines, Jr., 
Memorial Hospital. 

1921 Treasury Department, 
Department Circular, Office of the Secretary, 
Public Health Service. Washington, Oct. 24, 1921. 


The United States Public Health Service Hospital at Broad- 
view, Cook County, Illinois, near Chicago, heretofore known 
as No. 76, will hereafter be known as the “Edward Hines, 
Jr., Hospital,” in honor of Lieutenant Edward Hines, Jr., 
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First Lieutenant (temporary) United States Army (born 
1896, died 1918). 

Lieutenant Hines, a resident of Evanston, Illinois, and a 
member of the class of 1918, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
University, left college on the formation of the first Officers’ 
Training Camp at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. Chosen in the 
camp on his twenty-first birthday, July 24th, 1917, for the 
regular army, he was appointed Second Lieutenant, Infantry 
Reserve Corps, Aug. 15th, 1917; Provisional Second Lieu- 
tenant, Regular Army, Oct. 26th, 1917, and assigned to 
the 6list Infantry. He was promoted to First Lieutenant 
(temporary) and, while in camp with his regiment at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., in response to a call for officers for immediate 
foreign service with machine gun companies, volunteered 
and was accepted for such service. Assigned to the Fourth 
Machine Gun Battalion, Second Division, he sailed for France, 
Dec. 24th, 1917. His organization went into service on 
the Toulor-Trozon sectors, Verdun, in the severe winter 
and spring of 1918. 

On April 4th, 1918, while on a reconnaissance in Graffier 
Woods in front of these sectors, Lieutenant Hines suc- 
cumbed to the effects of the rigors of trench life and to 
extreme exhaustion, and from their effects died in Base Hos- 
pital, No. 15, A. E. F., at Chaumont, France, June 4th, 1918, 
in the twenty-second year of his age. 

Lieutenant Hines was the first graduate of the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Fort Sheridan in the Chicago district to 
die in active service in France. 

The name also fittingly commemorates the splendid serv- 
ice given the nation by the graduates of the Fort Sheridan 
Training Camps; in addition it fittingly commemorates the 
enthusiastic devotion of the college and university under- 
graduates who, by the thousand, voluntarily abandoned 
careers of individual promise to offer their services and 
their lives to their country. 

The hospital in its present size and completeness is due to 
the expenditure of time, effort and money by Lieutenant 
Hines’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hines, of Evanston, 
Illinois. The cost of the completed plan has been about 
$5,000,000. The total appropriation $3,400,000. The dif- 
ference has been contributed by Mr. and Mrs. Hines. 

The name given thus also suitably recognizes their serv- 
ice and generosity. 

By the President: 

(Signed) A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





The following pages contain a description of the plumbing 
installation in this large hospital. 
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The Edward Hines, Jr., Memorial Hospital at Broadview, Cook County, Illinois. 


PLUMBING in the LARGEST FIRE-PROOF 
HOSPITAL in the WORLD 


A Remarkable Installation by Wm. H. Griffith, 
of Chicago, in the Edward Hines, Jr., Hospital — 


at 


HE alarms of war are over—stilled is the rumbling 
of artillery, the crash of arms, the steady tramp of 
% Moving thousands. Factories which busied them- 

selves through every hour of the day and night in the man- 
ufacture of its death-dealing instruments are now turned 
to the arts of Peace. The Nation has conquered; it remains 
now to keep forever before us the memory of those hun- 
dreds of thousands of brave lads who “gave the last full 
measure of devotion,” and to bind up in tenderest care the 
wounds of the many other hundreds of thousands of our 
devoted boys who were stricken in every conceivable man- 
ner in mind and body. 

In describing the plumbing of the Edward Hines, Jr., 
Memorial Hospital, it is fitting that it be prefaced by some 
account of the hospital itself and its history and activities, 
since many of the sons of plumbing and heating contractors 
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Broadview, Cook County, Illinois 


and journeymen will become its patients. We are very sure 
that it will bring comfort and joy to many to know the 
nature of this truly stupendous plant for the restoration to 
health and strength of their loved ones, and to know that 
it is not merely a mechanical plant of the “institutional” type, 
but that in all its bigness there is something very human 
and motherly about the vast place and permeating its every 
nook and corner, and radiating cheerfulness and the look of 
health and sense of service from the faces and in the quick 
and efficient hands of its staff of doctors, nurses and at- 
tendants. 

One is impressed at once upon entering the corridor of 
the Administration Building, with the thoroughly matter- 
oi-fact Americanism of the place, and the impression grows 
as the visit extends into some hours of two or three separate 
visits. You know what I mean: that sort of Americanism 
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“which jumps to the job in hand with a real sense of duty— that the spirit shining out from the pictured face of young 


the unpaid sort which is accompanied by a smile, and renders Lieutenant Hines has been caught up and passed on and 
service and accepts service because it is fitting and right on throughout the immense institution, and fixed itself as 
to do so—the sort of service that is without condescension an atmosphere throughout its confines. 
on the one side and without servility on the other. The great One might expect such an overwhelmingly big institu- 
heart of the nation is going out to the boys, and they are _ tion to be machine-like in handling of its human charges— 
coming to these sheltering arms to be strengthened and sus- one would imagine that it would be impossible to be other- 
tained. In the giving there is no charity—in the receiving no wise, but it is quite surprising to find instead that the 
sense of debt. The aid is due and the debt is being paid. whole place is like a big and strong and tender mother smil- 
To the right of the entry door in ihe Administration Build- ingly binding up the hurts of her boys. But over and above 
ing is hung a very fine painting in oil of the youthful this sentimental impression one is also conscious at every 
Lieutenant in whose honor this great hospital is named. turn of the fitness of the building to its use and that this 
The expression ot the face is typical of America, and of fitness extends to and includes every item of its equipment. 
the brave boys whom this institution will serve: frank, fear- Nowhere is there effort at useless ornamentation, or fruit- 
less, smilingly alert and confident, and yet withal a good less expenditures. On every hand, in every instrument and 
and generous face. It gives one a pleasant and secure feel- fixture, one sees the evidence of the most scrupulous care in 
ing about the hospital itself, and it is gratifying to find later selection of the apparatus to its use. And the installation 
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Trench Plan. 
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Cold Water Main and Risers in Unit “B.” 


not only of the plumbing, but all other equipment as well, 
bears the outward evidence of the care and thought of 
many expert counselors, and the wisdom which has come 
from the several years which have elapsed since the war 
began. And the work has been done so well that one senses 
the reverence which every mechanic brought to his work 
—this work which was to help in making “our boys” well 
and strong again. The whole result is that perfect utility 
which is the very acme of beauty. 

It follows most naturally that the staff of doctors and 
assistants, from the executive officer, Major Taylor, down 
to the humblest, take an immense pride in the work, and 
having such a vast clinic of every imaginable variety, that 
it calls out the best that is in them, of humanity and science. 
Surely here science may work its wonders. There is every 
facility, and surely there never was such a confident, con- 
tented lot of patients on which to try their skill. 

The Edward Hines, Jr., Memorial Hospital had its in- 
ception in the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hines of 
Chicago. It is fortunate for the nation at large that Mr. 
Hines is not only a very keen and active business man, 
but is at the same time one who can conceive a plan on a 
vast scale and who in addition has the means to push the 
idea through to completion. The hospital was born of the 
agony of war. The interest of Mr. and Mrs. Hines was 
enlisted in more than an ordinary manner in the subject of 
the proper and secure housing of our wounded soldiers 
through having passed through the poignant grief of months 


of illness of their son, Lieutenant Edward Hines, Jr., in a 
temporary hospital at Chaumont, France, where he died in 
June, 1918. Their attention had been most anxiously fixed 
on the flimsy nature of the wooden structures which were 
being erected, and after the death of their son they set about 
the task of correcting this evil, so that other parents might 
be spared the grief that had been theirs, and that, more than 
all, hospitals, in which wounded American soldiers were, 
would be safe in the highest degree. 

Very considerable opposition was raised due apparently to 
a misunderstanding of Mr. Hines’ motives, and to official 
inertia; but in the end the idea came into being, at a cost 
of five million dollars, of which one million two hundred 
thousand dollars is the personal contribution of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hines. 

The original plan of the building was by the Chicago 
architects, Richard E. Schmidt, Garden & Martin, and H. 
B. Wheelock. The contractors who erected the building 
were the Shank Co., of Chicago. It is located just outside 
of the westerly city limits of Chicago, toward the south- 
west, at a place called Broadview. 

Its remarkable feature lies in the fact that it is but 50 
ft. wide, but extends in a north and south line a total dis- 
tance of 2,040 ft. It thus receives a maximum of sunlight 
and air. It is built of concrete, faced with brick and is as 
completely fireproof in every detail as it is possible to 
make it. 

Some idea of its tremendous size may be had from the 
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following data, which refers to the hospital building proper 2,926 Doors. 
and does not include auxiliary buildings. There was used in 2,331 Windows. 
its construction: 11 miles Sash Cord in Windows. 
4,800,000 Buff Colored Brick. 5,000 ft. Sash Chain in Windows. 
17,100 cubic yards Stone. 20 tons Sash Weights. 
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Unit “B” Cotd Storage Drains. 
25,000 cubic ft. Cut Stone. 36 flights Stairs. 
38,500 barrels Cement. 11 Electric Elevators. 
600 carloads Sand. 30 Solariums. 
60,000 sq. ft. Marble. 2500 Radiators. 
200,000 sq. yards Plastering. 82,000 sq. ft. of Radiation. 
500,000 sq. ft. Tile Partition. ; _ 
; ape ae 18 miles of Steam Piping. 
113,826 sq. ft. Burson Partition. ia ; 
a | ; 30,000 lineal ft. of Asbestos Pipe Covering. 
215,500 sq. ft. Burson Furring Walls. 1580 Plumbing Fj | 
500,000 sq. ft. Cement Floors. a ae cgianliameane 
6,000 lineal ft. Cement Walks. 4,000 Valves. at 
30,000 sq. ft. Ornamental Tile. 5¥2 miles Plumbing Piping. 
6 miles of Roadway. 75, tons Plumbing Fittings. 
50 tons Lead. 
1 3,400 Electric Lighting Fixtures. 
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Refrigerator Drains—Between Columns 44 and 45. 




















Utility Room, First Floor, Unit “B.” South Wall. 


1% miles of Yard Electric Lighting. 35 tons Nails. 
22 miles Drain Tile. 575 tons Re-inforcing Steel. 
5 miles Water Mains. 325,000 sq. ft. Steel Removable Forms. 
200,000 sq. ft. of Roofing. 2% miles Fire Hose. 
5,000,000 ft. of Lumber Used in Forms and Mill Work. 1%4 miles Gutter. 


1,284 Rooms. 8 Boilers, 78”18'0” of 2,000 horsepower. 
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The hospital group is located at one corner of a site of 320 
acres, so that ample provision can be made for outdoor sports 
of all kinds, as well as the farming and other activities inci- 
dent to the conduct of the hospital. 

The water mains, sewerage, drains, all interior and exterior 
plumbing fixtures and all connections were installed com- 
plete by Wm. H. Griffith, of Chicago, under contract with 
the United States Government, Treasury Department, U. S. 
Public Health Service, E. R. Stocker being in charge of the 
work for Mr. Griffith. 


The Hospital Building is all under one roof, having con- 
tinuous corridors, and a separate covered walk removed 
from the building, and having frequent corridor connections. 
The building proper is divided into seven units, consisting 
of Units A, B, C, D, E, F and G. Each of these is com- 
plete in .itself and having each its own executive officer 
Each of these units is approximately 300 ft. in length, and 
four stories in height. There is no excavation, except for 





Continuous Baths in Unit “D,” Hydro-Therapy Section. 


a trench to contain the plumbing and heating piping which 
is run the length of the building on each outer wall. 

An Administration Building has been built just west of, 
and connected by a corridor to, Unit D. The power house 
is located south of the Administration Building, just west of 
Unit B. The Commandant’s Quarters are located east of 
the center of the building at some distance. A Recreation 
Building of large size is now under construction, and sev- 
eral other individual buildings are to be erected later. There 
are a number of diet kitchens located throughout the main 
group, and the seven groups are served by three main kitch- 
ens. One laundry serves the entire group being located at 
present in one of the units. Later this will be housed in a 
separate building near the power plant. 


Water is brought to the power plant in a 6-inch diameter 
main, and after passing through the filters, passes to the 
main building in a 6-inch main dividing and extending in two 
4-inch mains in each direction north and south to supply 
cold water to the various groups. These mains are provid- 
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ed with expansion bends at frequent intervals, and the mains 
are hung from the first floor ceiling. The hot water service 
mains extend from the filters to two instantaneous steam 
heaters, and are then extended into the main building. The 
supply mains extend north and south, being hung from the 
third floor ceiling and having branches extending upward 
and downward. Circulating connections are made and a 
return main run back to the power house being hung from 
the first floor ceiling. These mains are provided at frequent 
intervals with expansion bends. Detail of both cold water 
and hot water mains and risers are shown, as typical for all 
of the units, in the drawings showing afrangement through 
Unit B. 

A swimming pool is part of the equipment of one of the 
units, being in the Hydro-Therapy section. Treatments of 
every imaginable kind involving the use of water in motion, 
in quiet, and in the form of sprays of various kinds, and 
various baths, and at many temperatures, both fixed and 
varying, and alternating hot and cold are in use and con- 
stitute a very important part of the treatment of many ail- 
ments. Views of several of these fixtures are shown. 





ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE MILLION 
GALLONS OF WATER WASTED YEARLY 
IN YONKERS. 





As a result of a survey of the Yonkers water main system, 
recently made, the indications are that there will be con- 
siderable work for local plumbing contractors. The inves- 
tigation brought to light the fact that 133,000,000 gallons of 
water are being wasted yearly within the city limits, through 
carelessness, and figuring the value of water at $100 per 
million gallons the loss in money is estimated at over thirteen 
thousand dollars per annnum. Among the recommendations 
made to remedy this state of affairs, and now being considered 
by the municipal government, are the following: 

That all: watering troughs be equipped with self closing 
faucets and pails chained to the troughs to do away with 
the present continually running streams. 

That provision be made for the use of certain designated 
hydrants for street flushing and sprinkling. No others to 
be used for this purpose. 

That all fire lines and commercial lines be metered with 
individual meters placed outside the factories and on city 
property. 

That larger service connections be provided to the fac- 
tories and the present practice of installing a number of small 
connections be abolished. 

That the high service towers be equipped with water level 
indicators so that no water is pumped to waste. 

That valves be installed on all the hydrants now installed 
and in the future to be installed. 

That all 4-inch mains in the distribution system be re- 
placed with 6-inch and larger in diameter, and that no mains 
smaller than 6-inch in diameter be installed anywhere in 
the system. 

That consumers having boilers provide themselves with 
tank storage sufficient to supply them for at least 24 hours. 





Out of a total budget of 1,466,000,000 yen, Japan will apply 
a total of 646,662,000 -en to the army and navy accord- 
ing to advices to the Department of Commerce. 


Duties collected at New York Customs House have in- 
creased steadily in the last two or three months, according 
to Collector of Customs George W. Aldridge. A compila- 
tion made by Mr. Aldridge shows a total of duties collected 
in November of $17,432,723, contrasted with $15,631,304 in 
November, 1920. Duties collected so far in December 
amounted to $4,871,163, compared with $3,955,540 in .the 
corresponding period of 1920. 








VIEWS and GREETINGS from LEADERS 
in the 1RADE 


Association Heads and Other Leading Contractors Review the 
Events of the Past Year, Extend Their Greetings, and Offer 
Suggestions for Improving Conditions During the Coming Year 


PRESIDENT CANNON’S MESSAGE. 


AN by nature is 
an optimist, for 
he lives in the 


hope of the future rather 
than the realities of the 
past. Even though our 

. realizations do not usually 
approach our anticipa- 
tions, that which we do 
realize is dependent to a 
great extent upon our ex- 
pectations. We are prone 
to forget our misfortunes 
but remember our accom- 
plishments, and to estab- 
lish for ourselves a higher 
goal, a greater ideal, for 
the future. 


In practically every 
game in which the Ameri- 
can people play, you will 
find provision made, 
wherein the players have 
the opportunity to forget 
the misfortunes of the 
past and anticipate the 
future. Football has its halves and when that period comes, 
both teams turn from the failure of the first half and give 
their attention to the possibilities of the second. The losers, 
at that stage of the game, plan to win; the winners plan 
to win by a greater margin. Baseball has its innings; a 
race its laps; boxing its rounds; wrestling its falls; and golf its 
“out” and “in.”” We, as players, look forward to that oppor- 
tunity to start off again on an even footing. Perhaps that 
is why we are glad to see the new year come in. 

New Year's time is the inning, the lap, the round, the 
fall, the “in” and “out” in the game of life and business. 
It is the time when we should disregard the disappointments 
of the previous year and plan for the accomplishments 
of the coming. It is then that we realize the value of an 
ideal; the value of striving to do our best, for it is only 
in this way that we may expect to attain the best. 

Many of the aims of the past are the actualities of today. 
For years the National Association of Master Plumbers has 
striven to attain what was then a goal—a ten thousand 
membership. Today it is an actuality. Shall we now be 
contented? No. the attainment of that spurs us on to greater 
accomplishments; it convinces us of our ability to do greater 
things; it proves the value of the service which we render 
to our members; it is evidence that “they builded better 
than they knew.” 

However, it has only been through the co-operation of 
our members that the National Association of Master Plumbers 
has attained these results, and to them | extend my heartiest 





Jos. W. Cannon, President, 
National Association of Master 
Plumbers. 
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thanks and sincerest good wishes for a happy and prosper- 


Jos. W. Cannon. 


ous New Year. 





Prospects Brighter, Says W. M. Anderson, Philadelphia. 

I am convinced that the building industry is recovering 
from its long period of depression and I look forward to a 
gradual healthy resumption of business all along the building 
lines. 

Labor throughout the country is participating in the read- 
justment of its wage schedules and is increasing its output 
in practically all the branches. The buying public, I am sure, 
is convinced that we are reaching, very rapidly, normal cost 
in building construction. 

With the promise of an early reduction in freight rates and 
the harmonizing work of the employees with the large cor- 
porations, controlling public utilities, I am convinced that we 
are on the road and cannot be stopped. 

I wish to congratulate the “Domestic Engineering” for the 
part that it has taken in the encouraging reports printed 
in its journal as to the general resumption of business in 
our lines, and it is publications of this character that hearten 
the men engaged in our industry to put forth greater efforts 
and to see the sun behind the clouds. 

With every wish for a successful 1922. 





Jas. J. Loughlin, Chicago, Urges Action on Apprenticeship 
Problems. 

Many of you no doubt have had the ever increasing scarcity 
of plumbers brought forcibly to your mind within the iast 
year or two. 

There seemed to have been an abundance.of work to be 
had, but getting the work done was a different proposition, 
for when you had more work than your regular force of 
men could handle, and started looking for more, you found 
there was none to be had. 

The situation made it necessary to postpone the building 
up of increased business, refusal ofttimes of proffered jobs, 
and put a curb on your activities, which kept your volume 
of sales lower than they would be if plumbers were plentiful. 

As things are going now, conditions will steadily grow 
worse, until they reach an acute stage, when something 
definite must be done. 

Why not recognize the seriousness of this shortage, and 
begin at once developing new men to swell the ranks? 

This can best be done by taking on apprentices, teaching 
them the trade, educating them in the science of sanitary en- 
gineering, and when sufficiently skilled, sending them out as 
juniors with tools, replacing them with more apprentices, 
keeping, of course, the juniors for productive work. 

The procuring and developing of apprentices can best be 
done by organized effort of local associations, who should 
supervise their term of service, set the wages and working 
conditions, arrange for theoretical along with practical in- 
struction; in fact, operate as a clearing-house for apprentices. 

Where no association exists, the individual employer should 
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take on apprentices and do his bit towards once more creating 
a reserve of plumbers from which to draw when business is 
brisk. 





Face New Condition with New Energy, Says Edward Kanney, 
President Indiana Society of Sanitary Engineers. 

A happy and prosperous New 
Year is my sincere wish to ali 
members of the plumbing and 
heating fraternity. 

In looking backward and 
analyzing the plumbing and 
heating business, we _ notice 
many changes in its manage- 
ment. 

We realize that the building 
situation is a very. serious 
handicap to the business in 
many localities, but find that 
there is nothing wrong with 
the plumbing and heating busi- 
ness in itself. There are a 
great many new and improved 

Edward Kanney. fixtures, supplies and equipment 
that can be sold and installed in old homes, and if some 
attention is given to this, everybody connected with our 
industry can be kept busy. 

This trouble, to a great extent, is with the men themselves. 
One single point which I am going to mention at this time 
is that when you figure a job, always remember: “Do unto others 
as you would wish them to do unto you.” 

With the beginning of the new year, we look to the future 
with great hopes. I believe that we are about due for a 
great era of expansion and prosperity, especially in the 
building industry. The question now arises, when will 
this era start? This alone can be decided by the minds 
of men leading in the direction for betterment of the people 
as a whole. 





There is a lot of business today that is staggering with 
the burdens of overhead costs, brought on by the pros- 
perous time and careless conduct of business affairs during 
the era of prosperity. New business conditions prevail and 
must be faced with new energy. Let us make up our minds 
that by our assistance we can start the tide of prosperity 
in the right direction. 





The Friendly Fraternal Spirit. 





By Joseph A. Sprouls, Jersey City, N. J.. Member of Essay 
Committee, National Association of Master Plumb- 
ers of the United States. 





Don’t worry too much about what the other fellow does 
or says; rely on your own judgment in deciding whether 
or not his advice is sound. It is important that you weigh 
the criticism you hear, but it is just as important, and 
much more difficult to oppose the judgment of your critic 
if you believe him to be wrong. 

While one’s happiness depends in a large measure on his 
doing the things that he believes to be right, it also depends 
on the attitude he assumes toward his fellow men. Dwell- 
ing too much on the other fellow’s faults is bad policy. 
Oftentimes the man who is the most persistent critic proves 
to be the one who ‘is least able, or willing, to offer sug- 
gestions that might tend to improve the conditions against 
which he complains. 

It is sometimes true that our best friends are those who 
criticize us but here we must distinguish between two kinds 
of criticism—constructive and destructive. The former may 
tear down a structure, but it offers something better to be 
used as a substitute; the latter makes no attempt to build 
up, but gets its only reward from destruction, 
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Any satisfaction that comes from seeing .others defeated 
is short-lived and selfish; real lasting satisfaction comes from 
helping a fellow along in the road to success. 

Helpful constructive criticism has always been practiced 
by members of our National Association—the best in the 
United States. Co-operation and support have been the two 
essential elements in its success as a nation-wide organiza- 
tion. This is vouched for by the quality and size of its 
membership. 

The National Association has broadened its field and ex- 
tended its usefulness to such an extent that it is now the 
most effective agency for the business education of the 
plumber. For their efforts in bringing this about, officers 
and builders of an organization deserve the highest com- 
mendation. 

The work of the association merits the united support of 
every legitimate master plumber in the trade. The trade 
in general, and every individual in the trade has benefited 
from the efforts of the association. If you as a business 
man, have received favors from the association, does it not 
seem that you should come in and help support the organ- 
ization so that its work may be further extended? 

Everyone should avail himself of the wonderful service 
offered by the National Association of Master Plumbers. He 
will never regret the step. 





“Do it Now.” 





By Leander Marx, Member of Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Plumbers. 





The prospect of a year of great activity lies before us. 
It is up to each and every member of our profession to further 
this outlook, by placing his shoulder to the wheel, and making 
every moment of his time count for something that will 
lead to greater perfection and economy in his daily work. 

The man who gives as much attention to a small contract 
as he does to a large one, will be the honor student of the 
plumbing and heating society of the class of 1922. All of 
us lose too much time worrying over the other fellow’s mess 
of pottage. Let us desist from this wasteful practice and 
do a bit of conservative thinking on our side of the fence. 
The plumbing and heating contractors of New Orleans have 
come to the conclusion that in order to keep abreast of the 
march of progress, they, must sell themselves and their 
wares to the people. This they are going to do by means 
of associated advertising on a large scale. Already there 
lies before us of Louisiana a building program of great 
magnitude, namely, the erection of structures of the follow- 
ing types: : 

Country Clubs, Public Schools, Hospitals, a Theological 
Seminary, a Home for the Feeble-Minded, a Memorial Build- 
ing, the Extension of our Water and Drainage Systems, and 
many Residences and Store Buildings. 

With so many good prospects appearing upon the build- 
ing horizon in the month of January, surely one must see 
that the handwriting on the wall indicates that 1922 will 
be a great year of construction. Will we do our part in 
the fulfillment of this prophecy by permitting the dust to 
settle on the swivel chair, or will we sit passively there, 
and let the dust cover us? Let us all be up and doing and 
make the familiar phrase, “Do It Now,” hold more true at 
the present than at any period in the past. 

I think all trade organizations could greatly improve con- 
ditions by a united effort along the following lines: } 

I. A meeting with our fellow workers at least twice 
monthly. (a.) One meeting to be devoted strictly to business 
matters. (b.) The other to be devoted to the greatest and 
most essential of all things—Education. 

II. Erasing the sin of knocking, deciding either to be a 
booster or a clam. 

III. Taking the poison out of competition by the in- 
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jection of that powerful serum, known the world over as 
“Good Fellowship.” 

IV. Being true to our great country and its noble emblem, 
doing our bit to lighten the burden of our ex-service men. 
Surely then we can lift our face toward the sun, and feel 
in its warm rays, prosperity on earth, plenty of work for 
everybody, and good will towards all human beings during 
1922. 





What the New Orleans Master Plumbers’ Association Has 


Done and Is Doing. 





By L. C. DeLeon, Secretary. 





The association has improved conditions between the 
master plumbers and the supply houses 100 per cent. he 
supply houses have shown more consideration to the master 
plumbers and have co-operated with them to a far greater 
extent than heretofore. On the other hand, the plumbers 
have given their entire support to the supply houses, thereby 
increasing business for the supply houses and assuring them- 
selves of a better grade of material. 

The association has helped establish a better and more 
uniform working condition between the sewer and water 
board and the master plumbers. 

While up to the present we have not increased in mem- 
bership to any great extent, there has been created a bond 
of good fellowship and a more fraternal feeling among all 
master plumbers; and present indications point to quite an 
increase in membership in the near future. 

We have just completed an advertising campaign in one 
of the local papers that was a crowning success. Both the 
association and individual members were benefited by it, 
for it was the means of the association’s gaining more mem- 
bers and the members’ gaining more work. 

Just at present we are conducting an educational ioaiailaii 
consisting of a course of lectures. Once a month the mem- 
bers are addressed on topics of the most importance to the 
plumber, such as sanitary conditions, labor conditions, cur- 
tailing expenses, accounting methods, etc. All master 
plumbers are invited to these lectures, and the meetings have 
been well attended. This campaign has just fairly begun, 
but we are already noticing the splendid results. A number 
of the plumbers have been benefited materially. 





Why a Master Plumbers’ Association? 





By Leon Murrell Hewitt, Clayton, N. C. 





There are so many reasons why master plumbers should 
have associations, that I fear in writing this little article many 
of the most important ones will be left out. 

Principal among the many reasons why master plumbers 
should organize is the benefit that the public gains along 
lines of better health and sanitary conditions. True, there 
are laws enacted by our lawmakers that protect in a measure 
the public health, in a grea+ many states and municipalities; 
but as we see it, the master plumbers have been the prime 
movers behind these projects, working with the heartiest of 
co-operation, and giving freely of their time and money to 
bring about these improved conditions. Some of the skeptical 
‘aymen might remark that there were mercenary reasons 
behind these movements, but unless you call progress and 
the love of the welfare of their fellow beings mercenary, we 
fail to agree with them. And even the most skeptical are 
very easily convinced when an epidemic breaks out and 
their loved ones are stricken in districts where sanitary plumb- 
ing does not exist. Association or team work has brought 
about this new condition. One plumber or a few plumbers 
cannot do much by themselves, especially against a gtoup 
of designing politicians; but organized plumbers can and have 
worked wonders in many sections of our fair land. True, 
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the better sanitary laws, as a rule prevail in our cities, but 
they are gradually spreading until their effect is being felt 
in the smaller communities as well. The rural plumbers, 
as we shall call them, have been taught the importance of 
sanitation until conditions in the last few years have improved 
beyond our fondest expectations, and yet there is more and 
greater work to be done, and it will be done, for the men 
of the master plumbers’ associations of this country represent 
the backbone of that branch of the industry, and failure or 
retrogression is not in their vocabulary. 

Forward march, is their watchword, and we ask that you 
keep an eye on these fellows, and in a few years you shall 
see miracles in the sanitary line never dreamed of before. 
We have the word of Hunter S. Charlton, of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, for it that the National Association meeting in 
New Orleans twenty-two years ago, just at the time they 
were figuring on installing their sewer system, had a very 
pleasing effect on many in that city who were slow to grasp 
the importance of the work. Now if the plumbers’ associa- 
tion never did anything else except convince a few of the 
citizens of New Orleans of the importance of sanitary plumb- 
ing, it has been amply repaid for all of its trouble, for you 
are all familiar with the terrible epidemics of yellow fever 
that used to prevail in that section. Today, New Orleans 
has one of the finest sewage systems in the country, and the 
epidemics are over. And please notice how their association 
has grown. Three years ago there were only about twenty 
affiliated, and today there are about eighty members. . As for 
the public, it receives better plumbing material properly in- 
stalled and at a fair price, -for through the efforts of the 
association and allied organizations the plumber has become 
a better business man with a more accurate knowledge of 
costs and a higher standard of business ethics. 





THE PLUMBING AND HEATING BUSINESS IN 1922 
WHAT JOBBERS THINK IT WILL BE. 
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rising market for sometime to come. I furthermore do not 
think the trade will have trouble in getting their orders filled 
promptly, and unless the demand in a jobber’s locality is as 
strong as it is with us in Southern California, I think he would 
be wise to continue to buy for his immediate requirements 
only. 

We appreciate that activity in our locality is a local con- 
dition and do not believe that prosperity can come to the 
country generally until the fundamentals have been liquidated; 
by this I mean the wages of the railroad men, and, further, the 
government control of relations between the railroads and 
their men must be eliminated, and the roads left to handle 
their labor problem on its merits and without outside control 
or interference. 

The cost of transportation is fundamental to the price of 
practically everything; for instance, one of the officers of one 
of the large steel producers in the United States told me a 
few months ago that the transportation cost on the raw 
materials necessary to make one ton of finished steel was 
$20.00, and you can, in like manner, trace the high cost of the 
railroad situation to every line of business, and it is in turn, 
holding up the wages in all other lines, and will continue to 
hold them up until the rail wage situation has been liquidated, 
and the cost of living brought down to a reasonable basis. 





More details are now on hand of the Soviet Government’s 
scheme of leasing factories to foreign capitalists. The orig- 
inal plan was for six-year leases, but the period has now 
been extended to twenty years, although this is also gen- 
erally considered to be too short. Only second-class works 
were included at first, but now first-class plants are offered. 
Up to the present, however, foreign capital has not been 
attracted to any important extent. 








THE 


HEATING and VENTILATING 


of THEATRE BUILDINGS 


With a Description of the Installation 
in the Garrick Theatre at Milwaukee 


By James Mackay 


N THE heating and ventilating of the Garrick Theatre 
| at Milwaukee, there are some very interesting features 

and some new applications of interest. It is a vaude- 
ville house, having the regulation stage, and a first floor 
which runs up and back to the rear of the house, with the 
rear end higher than the first floor lobby; the upper seats 
on the first floor are reached by inclines. A balcony runs 
from near the center of the house up to a point a few feet 
below the ceiling. 

The entire structure is fireproof in the highest degree. 
The design of the building and details are the work of 
Leiser & Holst, architects of Milwaukee. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in all theatre heating 
and ventilating, due to the great vertical height, and the 
consequent banking up of heat in the upper portions of the 
building. This is especially the case when a large audience 
is in the house and the upper balcony seats filled. Tempera- 
ture regulation helps to correct this by maintaining a low 
range of temperatures in the lower portions of the house, 
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but temperature regulation alone cannot direct the air cur- 
rents. That is a matter of duct design, outlet locations and 
control of the passage of currents of air of varying tempera- 
tures through the fan and coil casings, and the by-pass ducts. 

The fact that steam comes from an outside source—being 
delivered to the building by underground mains from the 
Public Service Co. plant—makes it possible to omit boiler 
plant and the accompanying boiler and coal rooms. This 
fact was made use of by the architects to locate the fan and 
heating coils in the very best location for maximum eff- 
ciency. It was therefore placed in front of, and above, the 
proscenium arch, a most admirable location from every 
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standpoint of advantageous operation. It was realized from 
the beginning that a properly heated and properly ventilated 
theatre is of the very highest importance, and in the design 
of this installation, every detail was very carefully studied, 
and those portions of the building having to do with the 


.support of, and housing of, the ventilating apparatus were 


actually built around the fan system. In order to sup- 


port the great weight of the fan, coils, motors and 
the supporting frame, two very large trusses extend 
from wall to wall across the building. No weight 


is carried by the proscenium arch. Channel iron girders pass 
between these two trusses, and a concrete floor is built 
on these channels which are spaced on six foot centers. 
The supporting I-beam frame which holds the heater coils 
and the fan rests on this concrete floor, and is shown in de- 
tail in Fig. 5. The fan housing and the bearing support are 
kept from direct contact with the structural steel by means 
of wood flooring and 1-inch cork insulation, the motor being 
insulated in a similar manner. 

An attic ventilated air space is provided by ceiling over 
under the roof trusses with metal lath and plaster, forming a 
very large and tight chamber. In the proscenium arch 
sides, a large amount of space exists, which has been pro- 
vided for the carrying of the organ tones, and the entire 
surface of the arch sides and front on the vertical portion 
are perforated for the escape of the sound. The use of a 
portion of the structure will be mentioned further on. A 
large vent chamber was built in below the balcony, the 
structural conditions being adapted to the requirements in such 
a manner as to fit in perfectly with the architectural scheme, 
and the seating plan. This vent chamber will also be men- 
tioned later. ‘ 

Before proceeding with a description of the heating en- 
gineering on the Garrick Theatre, it will be well to discuss 
the methods usually followed in heating theatre buildings, 
so as to afford a comparison of the results arrived at, and 
to know what was being sought for, in the design now being 
described. 

In order to make the comparison an easy one, three illus- 
trations are shown, each using the outlines of the Garrick 
job, and fitting into them three of the usual methods of 
ventilation. While it is true that such actual jobs would 
not be installed exactly the way shown, it must be remem- 
bered that the purposes of illustration are being served in 
the simplest manner. For instance, all of the ducts are 
shown on one wall—this, of course, makes the drawing clear 
to read. And the balcony mushroom system would not be 
exactly as shown—-it would, of course, be made otherwise 
and the structural work built to suit. But, in the main, 
what is desired is a comparison of principles and not of 
structural details. 

Fig. 1 shows a mushroom system. In the case of a theatre 
the pitch of the floor always leaves more or less unutilized 
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space beneath the floor. It thus becomes an easy matter 
to build an additional concrete floor—what may be called 
a diaphragm slab—beneath the first floor, thus creating an 
enclosed chamber. The ducts leading from the fan deliver 
the heated air into this space; a similar chamber is shown 
under the balcony. The attic space is built in the usual 
manner; a double ceiling being built, with several feet of 
space between the two. Two large ventilators are placed 
in the roof, with a volume damper in each; to the left is 















































Fig. 2. 


shown a set of louvre dampers—these are for the purpose of 
recirculating the air when so desired. Above the roof, and 
further to the left a pent house is built with fixed louvres 
for incoming fresh air; beneath this, and controlling the 
entire area of the fresh air intake is another set of louvre 
dampers which are closed when recirculating air. From the 
side of the chamber formed by the louvre dampers, a duct 
leads down to the heater casing. Air passes down this duct, 
through the heater coils, on to and through the fan and is 
delivered to the aforementioned plenum chamber. There is 
set in the floor a series of short case iron sleeves, or ducts. 
Into each one of these a mushroom-shaped top is provided, 
being arranged to screw into the center of a spider, and 
thus permit raising or lowering the hood-like top, so as to 
permit any desired quantity of air to pass. In this manner 
a very even distribution of air may be secured. All of the 
air for heating and ventilation passes through these openings 
and ascends in a vertical column straight up and through 
the space above. Register faces or grilles of the required 
area are placed in the ceiling and all of the air passes into 
the attic vent space. By means of this arrangement the air 
entering the space to be heated is not diffused, but each in- 
dividual in the theatre comes into contact with an individual 
supply of air, is breathing only unused air, and the vitiated 
air passes upward and outward immediately. 

Carbon dioxide is expelled from the lungs in breathing. 
This is a non-poisonous gas, and even in the exhaled breath, 
exists in but minute quantities. There is always a trace in 
even pure atmospheric air—in fact, a small quantity is abso- 
lutely essential for the existence of plant life, and it is stated 
by medical authorities that it must exist in the air breathed 
by human beings, in order to stimulate the automatic action 
of the breathing system. In an occupied room that is 
reasonably well ventilated one part or two parts in ten 
thousand is about the usual quantity. When it reaches four 
parts in ten thousand, discomfort is experienced and when 
ten parts in ten thousand (one in one thousand) exist, the 
air has become highly disagreeable. This is not entirely 
due, however, to the carbon-dioxide content, but rather to 
the fact that when the air is vitiated to that extent, it is 
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because of the greatly extended re-use of the air, and it 
necessarily also contains bodily odors, microscopical organic 
material, and almost certainly bacteria of various kinds. 
Carbon-dioxide is heavier than air at the same temperature, 
but fortunately for the ventilating engineer, when expelled 
from the lungs it is more than 20 degrees F. higher tem- 
perature and thus readily ascends. With the mushroom sys- 
tem it thus moves upward with the ascending column of air. 

One might imagine from the foregoing that the mushroom 
system is the most perfect, but while a very considerable 
improvement over the two methods described in Fig. 2 and 
Fig. 3, it has the objection that the upper parts of the room 
tend to become overheated, the balcony especially being 
difficult to control, temperature control in various parts of 
the room is not so exact, it is costly to install, and on 
account of the very high temperatures at which the air vents 
to the atmosphere, it is wasteful of heat. Where a balcony 
exists, mixture of air from below which has been used cannot 
be entirely avoided. 

Fig. 2 is just the reverse of the system described in Fig. 1. 
In this system the air is taken from the fan and carried 
in the concealed space in the side of the proscenium arch, 
upward into the attic space, and then carried horizontally 
over, and discharged downward through three large registers 
located in the ceiling. The vitiated air is taken from three 
points along the wall, close to the floor line, and from one 
opening at the top of the balcony, into the attic vent space 
and out to the atmosphere through the roof ventilators. 
Theoretically, each individual is thus supplied with his own 
quota of air, but actually this is complicated by the afore- 
mentioned tendency of the expelled air from the lungs to 
move upward, which it actually does, and hangs overhead 
to descend later when cooled to the temperature of the 
surrounding body of air, being assisted in the downward 
movement by the course taken by the air to the vent open- 
ings. The system, however, is an improvement on that 
described under Fig. 3, in the following. 

The method described in Fig. 3 is that in use in the ma- 
jority of installations of fan systems in theatres, schools 
and hospitals. The venting arrangement is similar to that 
described in Fig. 2, the difference between the two systems 









































Fig. 3. 


being in the fact that the main horizontal duct system is in 
the basement, and the air is discharged at a point over the 
heads of the occupants, gradually filling the room with 
heated air and settling down by gravity, as the air is cooled. 
Of the three systems described it is the least costly to in- 


stall, and any difference in cost of operation between it and 


the preceding, in any event small, is in favor of the latter 
system. 

In all of the foregoing three systems the method of dis- 
charging the vitiated air from the attic space or recirculating 
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the air in the hours when the building is unoccupied is the 
same. The control of the dampers may be by hand, but is 
usually, and preferably, operated by compressed air from 
hand control switches. As temperature control is prac- 
tically an indispensable adjunct to an installation of this 
character, the compressed air control of the dampers is 
usually incorporated as a part of the temperature control 
system. 

Volume dampers are located at the base of each of the 
ventilators through which the vitiated air passes to the 
atmosphere; a set of several leaves of dampers (therefore 
called louvre dampers) controls the incoming fresh air at 
the base of the pent-house; another set of louvre dampers 
is placed in the wall separating the attic vent space from 
the fresh air chamber. As all of the hot air and vent open- 
ings leading into the main space are without valves, air is 
free to pass into the space, and out at the vent openings. 





Pent-House Fresh Air 


Louvre Fresh Air Dampers 
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As a rule in plants of this character, where no direct 
radiation is used in the ventilated space, the heating surface 
at the fan is divided into a set of tempering coils on the inlet 
side of the fan, and a set of re-heater coils on the discharge 
side of the fan, unless for some special purpose (as exists 
at the Garrick installation) dictated by engineering ex- 
pediency, they are grouped on one side. The grouping in 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3 is for simplicity of illustration only. 

The Garrick Installation. 

Two principal aims were striven for in the design of the 
Garrick ventilating system over and above the mere heat- 
ing of the building and the supplying of the required amount 
of air: that of controlling the supply of air so that, insofar 
as was humanly possible, each individual in the building 
would have his own quota of fresh air properly tempered, 
uncontaminated by any other contact, and that the almost 
universal defect of an overheated upper portion of the house, 
when the lower is at the proper temperature, might be 
avoided. These aims, it is confidently believed, have been 
fully accomplished. 
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The control of the passage of the air is therefore centered 
in the three sets of dampers just mentioned. 

The normal position of these, when the audience is in 
the house, is as follows: The recirculating damper is closed; 
the volume dampers under the ventilators are open; the fresh 
air dampers are open. Air is thus taken from the outside, 
down to the fan, through the system of ducts, into the space 
to be served, out at the bottom and passed upward through 
the vent ducts into the attic space, and thence sent to the 
atmosphere through the ventilators. When the house is 
empty it becomes necessary to heat the building only, ven- 
tilation at such times being superfluous, and as in zero 
weather the air is coming in at 0 degree and being ex- 


hausted at 70 degrees in very great volumes, the cost in_ 


fuel used is very great. If this can be cut down to just 
balance the heat loss through the walls and glass, a very 
considerable saving is effected.. In recirculating the air the 
position of the dampers is as follows: 

Recirculating damper is open; volume dampers under 
the ventilators are closed; fresh air damper is closed; the 
same air is thus continuously used over and over again, 
acting merely as a vehicle to carry the heat necessary to 
supplant the heat loss through the building materials, and 
undergoing no change in character except a rise in tempera- 
ture passing through, the heater coils, and a drop in tem- 
perature passing through the house. 


A longitudinal section of the house showing the ventilating 
installation is shown in Fig. 4. The fan is immediately below 
the fresh air intake, and handles the cold air; it is a number 
9 double width fan with double inlets, and has a capacity 
of 38,000 cubic ft. of air per minute. As the state law re- 
quirements are but 24,000 cubic ft. per minute, the reserve 
capacity is great. The full capacity of the fan is, however, 
normally used to bring about a high degree of purity in the 
air moving through the house; the greater the amount of air 
moving through, the greater the dilution of vitiated air. 

A set of 5 chinook coils is located below the fan; these 
have a total condensing capacity, at the velocity at which 
the air will move through them, of 4,430 pounds of steam 
per hour. 

In figuring the heat losses in a building of this character 
the B. t. u. required to heat the given volume of air is 
taken, plus the heat loss from the walls and the glass. In-a 
theater building of modern construction there is practically 
no glass, so that (as in this case) the wall only need be 
figured. The total represented a B. t. u. loss sufficient to 
condense 3,850 pounds of steam per hour at maximum, so 
that the capacity of the coils exceeds this by ample margin. 

The casing of the coils is of double construction, there 
being provision for sending the air directly downward through 
the heater coils, with a by-pass chamber alongside, and 
separated from the coil casing by a vertical steel plate the 
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full length of the coils, as shown in detail in Fig. 5. This 
by-pass chamber is further divided into two chambers (as 
indicated in the front view to the right). One of these 
divisions controls the tempering of the air for the lower 
portion of the house, and the other division for the delivery 
of the tempered air to the.upper portion of the balcony, as 
will be described separately. 
The Lower Section. 

As will be noted in the side view in Fig. 5, there is a 
single by-pass damper, shown in solid lines, and a double 
by-pass damper shown in dotted lines. The single damper 
shown solid controls the air for the lower section. Normally 
the by-pass damper is closed, and the air is passing through 
the heater coils and downward through the opening immedi- 
ately below the coils, where it passes through the metal lath 
and plaster chamber shown in a solid curved line below. It is 
then delivered through the upper front face of the proscenium 
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of the arch is perforated in ornamental plaster effects. As 
the upper portion only of this is the effective part, and the 
lower portion continued only to carry out the scheme of 
ornamentation, it made it possible to fit this into the engi- 
neering scheme of ventilation. This was done in a very 
novel manner. A section of the lower part of the sides 
of the arch, on each side, was separated by means of a 
metal lath and plaster diaphragm into two vent chambers. 
These extend from the stage line to a point about 12 ft. 
above the floor line; at the extreme bottom and entering 
the chamber, one on each side, a large vent screen was 
placed, close to the floor line. A vent duct was fitted 
into the diaphragm in the upper part of each vent chamber, 
and the ducts carried up and discharged into the attic vent 
space, as indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 4. The 
reason for this was to sweep into the vent chamber several 
horizontal stratas of air beginning several feet over the 
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arch, through a series of openings located in the ornamental 
plaster work, down and into the house. 

The entire apparatus, dampers, by-pass dampers, vent, 
recirculating and fresh air dampers, and all of the heating 
coils, except the first one of the group of five, is under 
temperature control. 

As the temperature in the duct below the fan is raised, 
a multiple type thermostat closes the steam valves on suc- 
ceeding sections of the heater coils, and as the temperature 
of the air entering the vents in the lower portion of the 
house reaches 65 degrees (or any other point that it may 
be desired to operate it), a thermostat located in close 
proximity to the lower vents opens the by-pass damper 
with a graduated action, and cold air is by-passed around 
the heater coils, moving downward and mixing with the 
heated air leaving the plenum chamber below in sufficient 
amount to hold the temperature exactly at the point desired. 

The ‘Venting of the Lower Floor. 

The proscenium arch is hollow, and leads to and connects 

with the organ loft from both sides. In order to permit 


proper distribution of the tonal effects, the entire surface 
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Fig. 5. 


heads of the audience, and continuing again at the floor 
line, so as to effectively remove, along a horizontal plane, 
the heated and vapor laden air expelled from the lungs, 
leaving a continual supply of uncontaminated air at the 
breathing line, with another current of vitiated air moving 
along the floor. This effect is produced by the direction 
taken by the incoming fresh air over the front of the stage, 
and which moves on an angle of about 45 degrees down- 
ward and to the rear of the first floor, changing its direction 
gradually to a vertical downward course. 


The Upper Section. 


As previously stated, one of the principal aims was to 
eliminate the tendency to a rise in temperature of the upper 
part of the house. How this is accomplished is of much 
interest. The division of the by-pass chamber alongside 
of the heater into two compartments has just been described, 
and it was noted that the tempering of the air for the lower 
part of the house was accomplished by a downward current 
of cold air controlled by a single by-pass damper. 

The delivery of the air to the upper part of the balcony 

(Continued on Page 75.) 











DOES YOUR BUSINESS WANT to 
EXPAND? 


Give Your Business a Cold Impersonal Examination to Learn 
If There Are Not Opportunities for Expanison That You Have 
So Far Overlooked and Then Attack It With Renewed V igor 


By B. C. Bean 


Authorized Biographer of Luther Burbank 


CCP" PSHERE comes a time in a business when it has all 
| elements for expansion—when it is ready to ex- 
pand if only-the forces latent within it are released,” 
Says a financier who makes a business of buying established 
firms with good prospects, having their latent capabilities 
brought out and then selling them at a substantial profit. 
“When all the expansive elements of a business are lined up 
waiting to go, it is a mighty simple matter to ‘press the but- 
ton,’ for that is about all there is to do. 

“In fact, like the old farmer, who—when he read the de- 
scription of his farm as pictured by a skilled advertising 
writer—decided he did not want to sell after all—so many 
a business man who has gone partly stale on his business 
has but to make an analysis of it—or have such an analysis 
made for him, in order to realize that a going concern will 
develop if given half a chanee. 

“It’s not always the new blood that makes a business de- 
velop after it has changed hands. Sometimes it is merely 
the fact that the business is given a chance to develop. The 
‘repressions are removed and the business is allowed to de- 
velop along lines it has sought out, almost of itself.” 

“In order to get a substantial basis for study of what busi- 
ness now is and how it functions,” says a business organizer, 
“it is necessary to review briefly the different ideas that 
have been held as to why some businesses grow and why 
others do not. More particularly is it necessary to consider 
the reasons why a business grows and then apply the in- 
formation so obtained to the business in hand. 

What Makes a Business Grow. 

“To begin with,- the first or old-time idea of the de- 
velopment of a business was that one man—the proprietor, 
who was often the founder as well—got behind the busi- 
ness and pushed it up the hill to success. It was always 
‘up the hill’; there was no idea extant—that a business might 
be started and continue for a considerable time, through the 
impetus received from forces favorable to its growth. The 
one back of the business must not only furnish the motive 
power to run it, but must see that that power was applied. 
Such was the old idea—one that is even held to this day, by 
some of the older generation. 

“Second came the organization idea in business, which, be- 
cause of its wonderful advance over the ‘one-man’ theory 
was sometimes ridden so hard that it failed. According to 
the organization idea, as much of the work as possible in a 
business is to be delegated to the proper departments, these 
being in the charge of specialists. 

“The organization itself is loosely copied after the organiza- 
tion of the plant in Nature, the industrial plant organized 
in buying, processing, selling and accounting departments 
being merely a loose copy of the plant of the field and 
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gardens, which has the machinery for getting its material 
for processing from the earth and atmosphere; which has 
an elaborate processing department with skilled manufac- 
turing methods that are the despair of imitators; and which 
has crafty distribution methods which, in many cases, man 
has never been able to equal. 

“Even the accounting methods of Nature are as exact as 
any man has been able to originate and use in business. 
The giant redwoods of California, as an instance, have, in their 
concentric rings, kept exact track of the thousands of years 
they have existed and have noted with scrupulous care 
whether the season was wet or dry, favorable or unfavorable. 
Everything affecting the growth of plans has been care- 
fully set down as though by a skilled accounting depart- 
ment. 

“We are now living in the age of organization. Nearly 
everything that is obliged to grow is obliged to organize. 
The fact that a business or group of people organize is no 
longer news. It attracts no attention. It is quite the common 
thing. 

“Yet there are signs that organization is not quite as much 
as it has been thought. The younger men particularly who 
have attempted to run a business entirely through organiza- 
tion have demonstrated this. So often a young man inherits 
a going business, reorganizes it and attempts to have it 
run merely through the potency of the organization. When 
it comes about that the business fails to live up to its old 
reputation for production and dividends, the conclusion that 
‘organization is not everything,’ is herglded forth as a busi- 
ness axiom. 

“Latest of the attitudes in which business is being con- 
sidered is that of the chemist, rather than the accountant. 
Stress has been placed on the findings of the accountant; 
now it is more the chemist’s inning. Business is now defined 
by the chemist as, ‘An organization which reacts in a cer- 
tain definite manner to the forces which play upon it and 
affect it.’” 

Study of this definition is first interesting as showing how 
far we have traveled in the study of business. First, the 
owner or manager was thought to push the business up the 
hill; next proper organization was thought to be a sort of 
save-all tonic; now we are coming to believe that a business 
is an organization which responds, with as great a response 
as the plant growing in the garden responds to the influence 
of heat, light and air, to the conditions which surround it. 

Adapting Business to New Situations. 

Every shift in the habits of thought, occupation and ideals 
of a community is to be considered as to how it affects or 
may be made to affect the business favorably. In a pros- 
perous county in a middle-west state, there has been a de- 
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cided shift of population. The original stock, made up of 
New Englanders who originally came to their homes both 
direct from New England and by way of the intermediate 
states farther west, is gradually being supplanted by immi- 
grants and the sons and daughters of immigrants. 

It had been taken for granted that there would be a cor- 
responding drop in the sale of plumbing and steam-heating 
fixtures in this territory. So much was this accepted as a 
fact that when the various firms in the community began 
to cut down advertising, this cut was accepted without pro- 
test by the country publishers. They, too, believed they were 
fated to lose out in the shift of population. 

What was the result? An enterprising hardware dealer, 
who knew little about possible limitations of trade and be- 
lieved that the way to get business is to go after it in the ter- 
ritory where the organization can sell to advantage, began 
to equip farmhouses with modern comfort facilities. Even 
after he had made a record of some twenty sales as fast as 
he could find men to make the installations, there were 
those who said it could not be done. Some who admitted 
it could be done for a time hedged by saying that the sales 
would stop “any time now.” 

An interview with the enterprising business man showed 
that he had a distinct, constructive plan which he put into 
effect. “Somehow, I always can sell better when I have 
a strong conviction that my product is needed,” he reported. 
“Feeling this to be a fact, I took the most unpromising— 
from the standpoint of actual demand—territory that I had. 
Studying it very carefully, I came to the conclusion that 
there was a way to sell comfort lines—even where an or- 
dinary survey would indicate otherwise. 

“Where there are new people coming into a community, 
this means to a certainty that there is a considerable shift 
in land ownership as well as in population. As the fairly 
well-to-do sell to the incoming settler and then, in turn, 
either come to town or buy a better or more modern place, 
| made up my mind that the farmer who sells his farm is 
in the market for a home with all the modern products of 
the domestic engineer. 

“In working out this idea, I found the first helper I needed 
was a good, live real estate man, or ‘realtor,’ as they are 
now calling themselves. When I had found such a man, 
and had learned further that he had good success in re- 
building old houses and selling them at a profit, I made 
known my proposal. When a farmer showed signs of sell- 
ing out, if his ideas of what he was to get for his place 
were at all reasonable, we would find him something in town 
to trade in. Then we would fix up the old premises and 
make them comfortable—‘so that the woman of the house 
would plug for the deal,’ and sell. The realtor was to 
have all the profit that came from the realty end of the 
deal; I was to have the profit which came from the sale of 
the heating, lighting and plumbing systems. 

“The first year we made five deals, selling three houses 
in town and two farms. Each of these was equipped by 
me and sold only because of that equipment, I feel sure. 
While my profits were moderate, owing to considerable time 
put in helping to make the sales, yet each of the sales led 
to others the coming year. The following year I traced 
over two thousand dollars clear profit from this branch 
of the business on sales made in what was always considered 
the most unproductive territory.” 

Here is an instance of a business that had hidden within it 
all the elements for growth. It was willing to grow; it was 
even willing to grow along a line where growth was not 
even to be expected. The business was sure to react when 
the proper surroundings were furnished. 

Making Theories Earn Dollars. 

Making a business react to what might be considered unfruit- 
ful surroundings was accomplished by another dealer in the 
Middle West. “I had absorbed a great deal of information 
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about how to make the business grow, but it had always 
seemed to me that what I had read, heard and absorbed, 
applied to the other man’s business rather than to mine. In 
order to test out some theories I had evolved, I selected a 
locality long known as one of the least progressive in the 
community. I figured any expansions I made in this ter- 
ritory would be all velvet. Also have an impression that 
I felt that if I fell down on the experiment that I’d have 
an alibi in the lack of progressiveness of the territory. 

“Having had some experience in politics, I thought I might 
adopt some of the methods used by those skilled politically. 
The first thing, of course, in politics is to get someone of 
influence in a locality who is ‘for’ you. In business I was 
used to selling on merit, but, I thought a political method 
might be good for a change. So I took the map and noted 
the names of the leaders in each little community. Each 
of these names I underlined in red. These I planned to 
make ‘centers of influence.’ 

“T figured that if you get the most influential man in a com- 
munity to show a progressive spirit in having his living 
conditions as they should be that the less progressive ones 
will fall in behind. In line with this principle, I expended 
any amount of energy to sell the man in the ‘center of in- 
fluence. About half of these centers materialized as cus- 
tomers. The next step was simple. Having determined 
the ‘center,’ and made the required sale, it was now only 
necessary to work toward the circumference. 

“With the ‘important citizen’ of the community as a point 
of contact, I found that business would soon distribute itself 
through the channels so provided.” 7 

In cach of the two cases mentioned, the ordinary: observer 
not only would have said that there was no chance for the 
business to expand, but it would have been thought that 
the logical point for expansion was not in a country com- 
munity. This all goes to show that the ordinary methods 
of figuring whether the business can grow if the right at- 
tempt is made to make it grow must be inadequate, 
if not all wrong. With the world of information now extant 
on business development it would seem that there is more 
need for a workable method of figuring out whether the 
business can be made to grow or not. 

In general, it may be said that, despite the hoary false- 
hood that ninety-odd businesses out of one hundred fail, 
the tendency for a business is to succeed, providing ordinary 
or a little more than ordinary care is given it. And what is of 
still greater inspiration is the demonstrated fact that any con- 
structive force beyond the ordinary tends to yield returns 
which are disproportionately valuable. 

Combat Overhead with Expansion. 


It is the most common knowledge that “overhead grinds 
on,” no matter whether there is an ordinary amount of busi- 
ness being transacted or whether a business is busy up to the 
limit. Overhead, like rent, does not hinge on the profit-line; 
the business which is just getting by may have—and usually 
does—as great an overhead as the one sailing fairly on 
the broad sea of profit. That’s why even a small expansion 
may mean relatively great returns. If the business can be 
made to expand its trade ever so little, that little may mean 
more net than has ever been made before. 

The first place to look for capacity for possible expansion 
is in the structure of the business itself. A heavy truck is 
not capable of maintaining the speed of a racing car; there 
are businesses which are not built for any speedier motion 
than the gentle pace which is designed merely to support 
the owner and possibly increase gradually with the normal 
development of trade which comes from the increase in 
population. 

So, “What kind of a business organization have you?” 
had better be the first test question. Generally speaking, the 
business which has all the essential departments—buying, 
processing (or arranging and displaying), sales and account- 
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ing—so that they are capable of indefinite expansion, is in 
shape to stand the strain of more business and greater profit. 
One of the points to look for in connection with a look- 
over of the capabilities of the business is in connection 
with seasonal business. The human mind is so constituted 
that people will not prepare, usually, until the last minute. 
Another principle also holds: The herd or mob instinct, 
combined with the imitative tendency tends to make peo- 
ple want seasonal work done about the same time. This does 
not affect the hardware man, as an instance, so much as 
it doeS the businesses where the goods sold have to be in- 
stalled. The hardware man has but to add a clerk or two 
and his business goes merrily on. Skilled plumbers and 
steam fitters, however, are not to be had beyond a certain 
number. This number is the limiting point in processing and 
is the limit of the business unless the work is planned so 
as to be distributed over an appropriate period of time. 


Second among the points in the look-over of the business 
is the answer to the question, “Are you capable of expand- 
ing your business?” 

This question is one of the most difficult to answer. It 
is to be doubted if the average man can answer it disin- 
terestedly. It is hard for anyone to know his own failings. 
Many will not admit a failing of any kind; those who own 
up to failure often gloss it over or lay it to the insidious 
action of the “other fellow.” 

A simple and quite satisfactory method that has been used 
even by the most egotistical is one which can be easily tried. 
In looking over the business organization it does not require 
much study to locate the weakest part. It may be that good 
lines are not properly installed. It may be that installations 
once made have been neglected. It may be that a slipshod 
and careless accounting department has been antagonizing 
good customers or letting the money stay in their hands too 
long. It may be that some “smart kid,” hired cheaply, is of- 
fending the serious-minded patrons who come in to spend 
their hard-earned money. It may be that one of your work- 
men is devoting his time to spreading the gospel of discon- 
tent instead of making your patrons happy by the most 
skilled work of which a skilled man is capable. And, (say 
it softly) it may be that the owner himself has not been put- 
ting his old-time pep or using the foresight he would have 
used twenty years ago. Or, to put it the other way, per- 
haps the proprietor—up to his eyes in detail—is overlooking 
the big chance in connectidbn with the business—a chance 
that a wide-eyed expert would see and call to the attention 
in an hour’s survey of the business. 


Strengthen the Weak Points. 

What’s the solution? A most simple one: Make the 
weak part of your business the strong point—the talking- 
point.that you can advertise without fear of its being contro- 
verted. 

In searching out the weak points of the business, do not 
fear to ask counsel. There are many who can tell you where 
to better your business. If you can find a disgruntled cus- 
(Some 
of the ‘most valuable suggestions in business come from the 
honestly dissatisfied customer who is not afraid to talk. It 
is the customer with a grievance who never says anything to 
you who is the damage to your business. He is withholding 
information which would help you to correct a fault.) The 
men who have sold you goods in the past pretty much 


‘know where the business might show a little more speed. 


And any man who has made a record in the same line with 
a growing business can give your business a look-over and 
advise you where it may have a weakness you may not sus- 
pect. 

Whatever the fault or faults are found to be, do not be 
satisfied with merely correcting them. “Make the weak point 
the strong point of the business.” 

Third on the list is the answer to the question, “What is 
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the beginning point in the field for expansion?” In the il- 
lustrations given in the lead of this article, the push for 
business was made in the most unattractive locality. While 
it is commonly thought good business to try out in what is 
considered the average territory, that the tryout may be 
an average indication of what can be done, yet many pre- 
fer to begin in the “hard field,” and work into better pastures. 

In determining the expansion point, it is well to remember, 


" however, that it is good to step aside from the beaten track 


in which the business has been journeying. A method which 
has been successfully used in determining at what point 
to begin in expanding is based on the experience other 
businesses have had in going through the same process. 
When a business has jogged along a steady gait for a 
number of years and then starts to develop, there are many 
lessons to be learned from that development. And if a dozen 
or twenty businesses are studied, it will most probably be 
found that the success of one may be duplicated by using 
substantially the same methods. 

Opportunities for studying are at hand. First is the trade 
paper, which is a summary of the successful methods of 
those in the same line. Next is the convention, attended as 
it is mainly by the successful. Third is your own knowledge 
of what the successful men in your own line are doing. 
It is more than probable that, viewed in the light of the 
facts to be learned from these sources, your business is 
ready to expand, if only the latent forces within it are 
given a chance to exert themselves. 





THE HEATING AND VENTILATING OF THEATRE 
BUILDINGS. 





(Continued from Page 72.) 


differs materially from that for the lower, in that the con- 
trol is by a set of double by-pass dampers. Normally, these, 
viewed in side elevation, are in a vertical position. This 
closes off the stream of cold air, and the movement of heated 
air is upward through the by-pass chamber, and delivered 
into a single duct leading to the rear top of the house; 
this is divided at that point into four branches, each pro- 
vided with a damper held in position by a quadrant and 
lever, and all discharging into the upper space through 
ornamental plaster, grilles set in the curved section of the 
ceiling. A thermostat is located on the center of the rear 
wall about 6 ft. above the floor. As the temperature rises 
the by-pass dampers, the fan apparatus are opened with a 
gradual movement, by-passing cold air over the top space 
of the heater coils and into the balcony duct. 


The Venting of the Balcony. 

The venting arrangement for the upper part of the house 
was given special attention. Vent registers are located in 
the vertical face of each of the steps on each side of the 
house. These lead into an enclosed vent chamber; two 
ducts, one on each side, take this air out of the vent chamber 
and into the attic vent space. It will thus be seen that 
the supply of fresh air, and the removal of vitiated air is 
accomplished in a very complete manner. 

The motor operating the fan is a 15 h. p. variable speed 
motor, belt-connected to the fan, and having automatic no- 
voltage release control. The motor for the temperature 
regulation air compressor is electric, and automatic. The 
control of the vent, recirculating and fresh air dampers 
is by means of a single, hand control switch, operating 
air motors. The heating system is low-pressure steam, 
supply being from public service mains and the heating 
units being connected up two-pipe with traps on each re- 
turn end; the air is vented through an air eliminator, and 
all condensation passes to the sewer after first passing 
through a series of cooling coils, and a meter. 

The lobby, offices, toilets, dressing rooms, stage, etc., are 
all heated by direct radiation. 
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CLOSETS 


The Master Plumber who is handling the Vogel Line 
of Frost-Proof and Automatic Closets is dominating the 
field in which these particular kinds of closets are installed. 



















Take the outlying buildings, the garage, the stable, the 
little home, shop, etc., the Vogel No. | is the closet most 
adaptable to those conditions. It simply cannot freeze, no 
matter how low the temperature may drop. 


And there is the No. 5— it is the best and most serv- 
iceable closet combination for factories and other indus- 
trial plants. It bears up admirably under severe service 
conditions and it is most economical of water. 


Our No. 9 is the ideal equipment for schools and public f Oy. 
comfort stations. These are the places where a closet / 

gets the hardest kind of abuse and where the Vogel No. 9 
has proved its merits. 
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All jobbers sell the Vogel Line and carry large stocks —_ oS PTY 
to fill instant demands. . | VY 
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When the Farmer Makes Money, He Spends It. 
Worker Makes Money, He Spends It. 


MORE WORK AND LESS PLAY 


When the 


For Several Years 


Past, We Have Been Spending It Like Drunken Sailors. 
Now the Volstead Act Is In Force, and It’s Time to Sober Up 


By W. W. Hughes 


HE thermometer was at 

its lowest mark for the 
year, ten below zero. I 

had fixed up the fire in the 


heater and was just sitting 
down to breakfast when the 
milk man stamped into the 


kitchen, his tray of bottles in 
one hand, his lantern in the 
other, and looking like Santa 
Claus with snow and frost from 
his head to his heels. There 
was a cheery “good morning” all 
around and then he asked “will 
your old bus start this morning 
without cranking”? I replied 
that I was pretty sure that it 
would if there was any occasion 
to start it, but it was on blocks for the winter and was 
going to stay there if I knew anything about it. And then 
he came back with the statement that his car had started 
pretty hard that morning, but it sure beat riding in the 
street cars to get to work and he was thinking of keeping 
it running all winter. And with that he bolted out through 
the door, and his old horse, seeing him coming, limped 
along to the next stop. 
And that is one phase of life today. 

wagons ride in their own autos to work, 





Ww. W. Hughes. 


Drivers of milk 


office, handed him a dandy fine cigar and then re- 
marked, “Jim, I see that you are getting to be one of 
the top notchers in the various golf tournaments.” And 
Jim swelled right up and remarked that it was indeed the 
truth. “Well,” says the Old Man, “I am very much afraid 
that you will have to make a choice between golf and mer- 
chandise such as we sell. The end of the year is only three 
months away and it might be well for you to come to 


~ some decision in the matter before that time so that we may 


act accordingly.” Jack Dempsey never hit anyone so hard 
as the Old Man hit Jim at this time. Jim managed to get 
back to his desk in some sort of a way. A few minutes 
later, he left the office, climbed into his car and ran out 
to the links, opened his locker and cleaned it out, put all 
of his golf fixings in a package, threw the bundle in the 
car, left his resignation with the clerk at the desk, and on 
his way back home had to cross the river. Arriving at the 
center of the bridge, he stopped his car and heaved his 
golf outfit overboard, went home and told the family that 
he had just accepted a position with his old firm again and 
would be back on the job at 8 a. m. the next day. Two 
weeks ago, his firm sent him to Europe to buy goods for 1922. 

And that is another phase of life today. The big boys 
have been playing with their jobs, getting down late in the 
morning, taking a couple of hours at the club for lunch, 
the afternoon for golf and the evening for motoring, with 
week-end outings that have lasted from Friday noon until 





park them outside, and then drive a horse fo 
or an auto truck during their working hours. 

A mighty good friend, by hard work 
coupled with his ability, has become a “big 
man” with a local wholesale house (not 
plumbing and heating). During the past 
few years, he has taken up golf, and by 
practice and study has gotten to where he 
can shoot from 72 to 80 almost any time that [J 
he hits the links. That brought about an- \ 
other condition. He would get to the office 
at about 8:30 or 9:00 a. m., run out for lunch : 
at 11:30 or 12:00, meet some of the gang, 
talk a little golf, wind up by jumping in the | 
car and running out to the links, thereby UI 
spoiling the whole afternoon. And then 
along about Friday noon, it was customary 
to run out to one of the lakes for the week 
end, making the return trip Monday morn- 
ing. All in all, it resulted in this chap being 
at work at his desk on Tuesday, Wednesday, 




















Thursday and Friday mornings. And a 
couple of months ago the “Old Man” 
called this man into his little private 
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Monday noon. Sotnewhere between the two extremes there 
must be a happy medium. 

Facing the facts, as they appear before us in December, 
1921, one is confronted with the knowledge that a most 
peculiar situation exists. Stocks of goods have dwindled 
until most merchants are using empty boxes and cartons to 
make their shelves look full. Some merchants, alas, have 
large stocks of goods, bought at high prices, still unpaid 
for, and they are holding them in the hope that they may 
be able to realize on them before the slump comes, a hope 
that will probably not be fulfilled. 

Just yesterday, I dropped into the haberdashery that I 
have been patronizing for many years, told “Bob” that I 
wanted to pick out a couple of shirts, and in reply “Bob” 
said, “nothing doing, absotively nothing doing in shirts. 
I am cleaned. There isn’t a single solitary shirt in the house 
that I would even let you look at.” “How come’? I asked. 
And “Bob” replied that he was playing ’em right up against 
the good old leather vest; he had bought close for Christmas 
sales; had closed out his stock and was now buying new 
stock, way, way below the before Christmas market. And 
then he showed me 
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Either the farm level must come up or we'll have to drop 
to it. When the farmer makes money, he spends it. When 
the worker makes money, he spends it. For several years 
past, we have been spending it like drunken sailors. Now 
the Volstead Act is in force, and it’s time to sober up. 

We need lots and lots of road improvement work, that 
will give the farmer who can spare a team or two for that 
sort of work a chance to get some ready cash. We need lots 
and lots of public buildings, schools, comfort stations, court 
houses, etc., that will give labor a chance to get some ready 
cash. We need lots of homes, homes of four, five, six, seven 
and eight rooms; homes that workers can own and occupy; 
that will make real citizens of our people. In a nut-shell, 
we need work. Work brings dollars and dollars bring pros- 
perity. Let’s put the silk shirts (if we have any of them 
left) out of sight, and let’s get into the overalls and work. 
To millions of people the sweetest music in the world 
is the factory whistle, calling them from slumber to labor 
in the early morn, bidding them knock off for dinner at 
noon, and warning the good wife at the close of the day that 
the man of the house has done his stint and will soon be 

home, to wash up, 








the empty shelves, 
the empty boxes, the 
empty cases, and 
added with a smile: 
“And I’m in right. 
My high cost stuff is 
gone. I may lose 
some sales for a few 
days, but when the 
new stuff does come 
in, I’m going to have 
some prices that will 
knock ’em for a row 
of silos.” » Here is 
hoping that Bob is 
right. 

Another old pal is 
just in from a trip 
on the road. Busi- 
ness is rotten is his 
report which goes on 
to tell about being 
in a store a few days 
since that had a lJ 


——— 
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cm eat, till the garden, 
and rest for the com- 
ing day. 





Much Building 
Needed in Kansas 
City, Mo. 


as Because of fire 
losses in Kansas 
City, Mo., in 1921, 


there will be a de- 
mand for the rebuild- 
ing of two and a half 
million dollars’ worth 
of houses during the 
next year or so. The 
fire losses for the 
year have exceeded 
those of any other 
year in the history of 
the city except 1918, 
when the big West 
Bottom fire brought 
the total for the year 
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stock that had cost 

at least $60,000; could be duplicated today for $35,000; and 
this storekeeper was obliged to confess that he could not 
pay a little bill of $135 that was some ninety days old nor 
could he tell when he could pay it. 

Plumbing and heating materials, right now (December, 
1921), are much higher in price than they were in December, 
1915, and 1915 was not the low mark by any means, so the 
comparison is fair. Wages to plumbers and fitters are 40 
per cent above the scale prevailing in 1915. We have been 
riding along with the band wagon for quite some time, but 
it is now apparent that the good old band wagon has four 
flat wheels and it is dragging along the road. 

The cost of production must come down, labor must be 
content with less money although it must have a fair 
living wage, the overhead in manufacturing must be cut 
even if it means rag rugs instead of Chinese rugs on the 
floors. of the private offices, and the “big boys” and their 
imitators must put in more time at the works and less at 
the links. 
wagon won't run right again until there is harmony in all 
of its joints. 

Our prosperity must come from the soil. Right now 
farm products are 3 per cent below the pre-war markets. 


That will make for harmony, and the old band 


up to $3,986,427. For 
the first eleven months of the year the fire losses, as esti- 
mated by the chief of the Fire Department, were $2,144,590. 
The number of fires were 3,253. If the ratio continues 
through December, the year’s losses will be in excess of 
two and a half miliion dollars. While the large losses, taken 
together with the decrease in the amount of premiums ow- 
ing to the reduction in the valuation of the merchandise, and 
the amount on hand, have been hard on the insurance com- 
panies, the replacing of houses to the value of two and a 
half million dollars will mean lots of work for the plumbers. 





Ambrose Mattocks Called by Death. 

Ambrose Mattocks, a well-known master plumber of 
Manhattan, New York City, died last week in his seventieth 
year. Mr. Mattocks had been attending a meeting of the 
board of trustees of the Scotch Presbyterian Church in 
Audubon Avenue and towards the close of the meeting com- 
plained of feeling ill. A taxicab was called by William Cam- 
lin, who had accompanied him to the meeting, but on the 
way Mr. Mattocks became unconscious and had to be taken 
to the hospital where life was pronounced extinct. Mr. Mat- 
tocks had been established in New York for more than 
thirty years. 











BUILDING 


PROGRAMS FOR 1922 


Commissioners of Building of Representative Cities and Reports 
From “Domestic Engineering’’ Correspondents Indicate That 


Much Construction 


Milwaukee, Wis.— Wm. D. Harper, Inspector of Buildings: 
—Building operations in the city of Milwaukee for the year 
1921, far exceed the prediction made by us in the last annual 
report. We have passed all previous records in this office. In 
November we exceeded all records of any previous one month 
in cost values by over 100,000 dollars, the grand total being 
over $3,600,000. Again we have exceeded the total number of 
permits issued by more than 9,000, the grand total being more 
than 35,500; we have passed all previous records for a year in 
values by more than a million dollars. The grand total of 
this year was nearly $25,000,000, which places Milwaukee 
as the 8th city in building operations in the country, for which 
we must feel proud, considering the small area of the city and 
the amount of building done just beyond our city limits, which 
amounts to more than $6,000,000 and which incidentally should 
be classed as part of the city’s operations, although we do not 
issue permits therefor. 

Although Milwaukee has had so successful a year in build- 
ing construction, we have not been taxed by an insufficiency of 
either skilled or unskilled labor, as many building mechanics, 
who have been working in industrial plants, have returned to 
their original trades in building construction, and therefore 
have more than taken care of the demand for labor. At this 
time also I wish to state that we have, in no cases, had any 
disagreements between contractors and labor, as all grievances 
have been settled by mutual agreement. 

Nor have building: operations been confined to any par- 
ticular section of the city, as in every section we find me- 
chanics busily at work, which reflects the credit of the faith 
which the citizens have in stability in our city’s growth. 

The industrial plants have not done as great an amount of 
building this year as during the war period. During that time 
they expended sufficiently to take care of their extra required 
production, and we find, that is more than is needed during 
this readjustment period. The former brewing plants have 
been leasing parts of their building to other manufacturing 
industries, that would otherwise necessarily be obliged to 
build. 

All other classes of building construction have been about 
keeping pace with the growth of the city. Several new 
schools and additions to old school buildings have been built, 
and many of the makeshift barracks have been dispensed 
with. There have been 5 or 6 large Lodge buildings erected, 
8 new large Churches and additions to older Churches. Many 
small store buildings have been built, which now must be 
located in local business districts where they do not interfere 
with the residence districts. 

The housing conditions have not been bettered to any ex- 
tent, as, although there have been more living quarters built 
this year than in any year since 1913, it has not been sufficient 
to take care of the natural growth of the city, which is about 
3000 families; whereas, we have issued permits for the accom- 
modation of 2,500 families only, and in 1920 but 805 families 
were taken care of, this still leaves the housing shortage more 
than 9000 families. This may appear to be an overestimate to 
those not acquainted with the actual conditions, but in many 
cases on account of excessive rents, two, three and in some 
cases four couples have rented a house, which had been built 
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Work Is Planned for 1922 


for one family, and in that way have divided the expense. I 
know of one case, a bungalow, where the upper part of same 
is occupied by two families for which they are each paying 
the owner living in the lower floor, $40.00 per month. 

The zoning law, which went into effect Nov. 23rd, 1920, 
we find is working very satisfactorily, a few so called rough 
spots have been practically ironed out, and we can here state, 
that it is one of the most forward and progressive moves ever 
made within the city. It stabilizes all property, as buyers and 
builders know exactly what their neighbor can build and how 
he can build, and therefore can arrange their own building 
accordingly and not be obstructed by some one else building 
so as to depreciate the value of their buildings. 

The prospects for the coming year are very bright and we 
now have in view, a number of buildings which will cost 
several million dollars and which are certain to be started in 
the early spring. We also feel certain that now is the time 
to build, as prices of material will not drop to any extent 
soon and we must all realize that the price of labor cannot 
drop to any extent until commodities show the lead. 

Taking all things into consideration, we anticipate that the 
year 1922 will equal, and we hope to see it surpass this, the 
grand banner year of building in the City of Milwaukee. 





Seattle, Wash.—Jas. E. Blackwell, Supt. of Buildings:— 
The building department has no means of determining the 
contemplated building operations until the plans for permits 
have been filed in this office, and at this time there are no 
more plans filed than is usual at this season of the year. 

The Sunday “Times,” of December 11th, had a long article 
to the effect that the contemplated improvements for the 
coming year amounted to $7,000,000. Judging from past 
years, this would appear to be very low, as the building 
operations for the year, 1920, amounted to $13,760,090, and 
permits for the year, 1921, up to December Ist have amounted 
to $12,368,590, and it is probable that by the end of the 
year they will amount to $14,000,000. It is certainly not 
a far presumption that the volume of business for the com- 
ing year would be twice as much as is contemplated at the 
present time, even if there was any means of finding out 
definitely all that was contemplated. 

There appears to be no speculative building whatever, and 
investors seem to be much more strongly inclined to invest 
in securities, bonds and mortgages than in building. 





Springfield, Ill—Willis J. Spaulding, Commissioner of 
Public Property:—We believe the report of the National 
Conference for relieving unemployment gave a substantial 
impetus to various kinds of construction work in this city. 

I think more repair work has been done, and perhaps some 
housebuilding, which otherwise would not have been started. 
The city itself already had under way quite an extensive 
plan for public improvements; for instance, a great deal of 
street paving and sewer work was being done. Water mains 
were extended and an unusual number of new water services 
run. Enlargement and extension of our power station is 
under way and we are spending about $400,000 on extensions 
to our electric distribution system. Another unusual im- 
provement is the building of an outlet sewer, costing $170,000. 
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The public improvements, either under way or soon to be 
started, in Springfield will amount to around $2,000,000 in 
the aggregate. It is difficult to estimate what the expendi- 
tures in private undertakings will amount to. 





Portland, Ore—A. L. Barbur, Commissioner of Public 
Works:—Building conditions in ‘Portland have been very 
favorable throughout the year of 1921. The number and 
valuation of building permits issued is in excess of any year 
since 1911. There have been no labor difficulties in Portland. 
It has not been difficult to obtain suitable material for build- 
ing. The construction of dwellings has been very active 
and permits for dwellings for the year will exceed 2,800 in 
number and $10,000,000 in valuation. Owing to the fact 
that the fall and winter have been favorable as regards 
weather, construction work still continues active. _ 

The prospects for next year are very good as there 
will be an increase in the number of large buildings con- 
structed. Owing to the fact that plans are being made for 
the 1925 World’s Exposition, it is probable that there will 
be a_ considerable 
stimulation to build- 
ing construction for 
several years. The 
architects, the con- 
tractors, the building 
material dealers and 
building mechanics 
are looking forward 
to active construc- 
tion for some time. 
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Rochester, N. Y.— 
Simon J. Fennell, 
Supt. of Buildings :— 
So far as building 
construction is con- 
cerned, would = say 
that in Rochester, 
the city itself, in my 
opinion, will do much 
more than _ private 
concerns to relieve 
this condition dur- 
ing the next few 
months. 

Just recently we issued permits to the board of education 
alone to carry on construction work which amounts to about 
three million dollars. One school building costs $1,396,278, 
seven cost on an average of each more than $200,000 (new 
and remodeling), four portables average up about $9,000 
each, and several plans are still uncompleted which will 
bring the total of school building close to $5,000,000 (five 
million dollars). Also the work on the $3,000,000 Surf Hotel 
will run all winter, and on the $2,000,000 Eastman School 
of Music and Theater. 

Aside from these, industrial concerns and private in- 
dividuals will probably not conduct very extensive building 
operations until spring, but considering the large jobs on 
hand, I think unemployment will be very materially relieved. 

In addition to the buildings being constructed, the city 
engineers’ office is busy getting plans ready for a new 
railway subway so that bids may be let in January. This 
first section is about half a mile in length and will employ 
a large number of men. 
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Denver, Colo.—Frank M. Ladd, Chief Building Inspector: 
—Home building has been quite extensive in Denver this 
past year. There are very few building mechanics out of 
work. A viaduct is proposed for next year at a cost of 
$700,000, and if the price of brick and common labor comes 
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down to somewhere near normal figures, we will have as 
good a building year as we have ever had. 





Indianapolis, Ind.—Walter B. Stern, Commissioner of 
Buildings:—There is very little work being done in the way 
of remodelling or new building by industrial concerns. The 
home builders of Indianapolis are unusually active for this 
time in the year. 





Louisville, Ky.—Emil Korell, Inspector of Buildings:— 
Our building activities for the twelve months of 1920 total 
$6,986,260. I find the total for the eleven months of 1921 
to be $7,470,600. You will see from this that we have in 
these past eleven months exceeded our entire construction 
activities for the year, 1920, by almost one-half million 
dollars. 

The reports I receive from the contractors and architects 
in Louisville indicate that 1922 will be better than 1921. We 


hope that these indications will be fulfilled during the com- 


ing year, and we are doing our utmost in Louisville to en- 
courage building ac- 
tivities. 
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New Orleans, La. 
—T. E. Dabney, 
“Domestic Engineer- 
ing’ Correspondent: 

During the first six 
months of 1921, 1,361 
building permits 
were issued in New 
Orleans, compared 
with 720 during the 
same period of 1920 
—an increase of 70 
per cent. During 
the second half year, 
1506 permits were 
issued compared with 
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685 in 1920, an in- 
crease of 105 per 
cent. The second 


half of 1921 showed 
an increase of more 
than 10 per cent over 
the first half. Of 
this construction, 1,496 permits represented residences in 
1921, compared with 531 in 1920. Only 443 permits were is- 
sued in 1921 for alterations or repairs, as against 447 in 1920 
—a reflection of the dropping cost of labor and material which 
encouraged new construction rather than patching up old. 

Houses built in 1921 represented a value of $4,752,092, com- 
pared with $2,539,308 in 1920. 

There is still a shortage of several thousand houses in New 
Orleans. 

Among the buildings that are now under way or contracts 
on which are slated for an early awarding may be mentioned 
four city schools, the diocesan seminary, Touro extension, 
federal reserve bank, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat hospital, 
Gulf Light and Power Company, Valley Ice Company, exten- 
sion to Louisiana Celotex Company, Y. M. C. A., Dixie Rice 
Mill, Y. W. C. A. and two bank branches. 

The value of this construction is estimated at from two to 
three million dollars. 

An important development that will encourage the building 
of a new suburb of New Orleans on Lake Pontchartrain will 
be the extension of the seawall from West End to Spanish 
Fort, two amusement centers A splendid seawall was built 
fronting West End a number of years ago, and it has always 
been the hope to extend this wall. There is a strong possi- 
bility that the work will be begun in 1922. 
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The National 


Trade Extension Bureau 





WHAT THE NATIONAL TRADE EXTENSION 
BUREAU PLANS TO DO IN 1922. 





By R. E. Maloney. 





HE National Trade Extension Bureau anticipates a 
greater expansion in 1922 for the industry and for 
Trade Extension work. Manufacturers, jobbers, and 
dealers now see the great work the Bureau has done and 
is doing and are enthusiastic in their support. The coming 
year will see the sales promotion and educational work of 
the Bureau carried out on a bigger and better scale, because 
of a clearer understanding of the work by all parties con- 
nected with the industry. 

The work in itself will not vary greatly from the plan 
pursued the past year. January and February, according to 
schedule, will be devoted to a campaign of an educational 
nature to promote and establish better relations and under- 
standing between the public and the plumbing and heating 
dealer. This will be brought about through the use of ad- 
vertisements, newspaper editorials, and displays. These will 
point out to the public the plumbing and heating dealer’s 
place in the community and the service he renders to the 
consumer. 

The plumbing and heating dealer will be advised of all 
details of these campaigns through the Monthly Service 
Bulletin, special bulletins, broadsides, the trade press, etc. 
The dealer will be shown the importance of making his own 
place of business attractive, so that by force of his example 
he may better appeal to the public on the questions of 
hygiene and sanitation. The material directed to the plumb- 
ing and heating dealer will include suggestions for effective 
show window and store display; newspaper, car card, and 
billboard advertising, and other forms of advertising; the 
use of premise report cards; compiling mailing lists, and a 
method for organizing the sales work of his store and office 
with reference to the year’s campaign. 

All the foregoing will be supplemented by material to 
manufacturers and other sales organizations to secure ef- 
fective co-operation from them in these special campaigns. 
A special “Campaign Calendar” is being made up with all 
the campaign drives emphasized. One of these calendars 
will be mailed to each plumbing and heating dealer, jobber 
and manufacturer. 

Sales Drives. 

The week of March 20th to the 25th, inclusive, will be 
devoted to a “Heat by Radiators” campaign, with special 
emphasis laid upon cottage heating and remodeling heating 
systems of old homes. 

April 24th to 29th, inclusive, will be used for a “Bath In 
Every Home” campaign. 

May 22nd to the 29th, inclusive, will see a campaign for 
“Hot Water for Every Need.” 

June 19th to the 24th, inclusive, carries a campaign for 
“A Bath a Day.” 

August 2lst to the 26th, inclusive, will bring a campaign 
for “Running Water on the Farm.” 

September 25th to the 30th, inclusive, a “Heat Regulation” 
campaign will be staged. 

October 23rd to the 28th, inclusive, will be taken advantage 
of for a campaign on “Vacuum Cleaners,” with special stress 
upon the advantages of built-in equipment. 

December 3rd to the 8th and up to Christmas will be used 
for a campaign on “Domestic Appliances,” emphasizing the 
logic of giving the housewife as a Christmas gift some- 
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thing that will permanently reduce her household labors. 

In each of the special sales campaigns, the Bureau will 
supply to the plumbing and heating dealer a practical plan 
covering the necessary advance work, and leading up to an 
intensive advertising and sales drive of one week, as a climax 
for each campaign. In this T. E. B. material every effort 
wil] be made to furnish a comprehensive and practical supply 
of business producers. 

The Advertising Department was enlarged during the past 
year, and a Commercial Art Department was added to the 
force of the Bureau so that all illustrations for copy could be 
made better at a reduced cost through specializing on one type 
of advertising illustration. However, this additional cam- 
paign work and the fact that plumbing and heating dealers 
are advertising more than ever before and need individual 
campaigns adapted to their local conditions, necessitates the 
further enlargement of these departments. 

The Monthly Service Bulletin will be issued, as in the 
past, furnishing da@dvertising and sales-promotion ideas to a 
mailing list in excess of 26,000 plumbing and heating dealers. 
The directory of this list of dealers will be off the press 
by the last of January. 

It was also necessary to increase the size of the Account- 
ing Service Department for not only are more bookkeeping 
systems being sold, but new forms have been gotten out 
and the mailing list of those securing accounting advice dn 
their business problems is constantly growing. During the 
coming year this department is to gather authentic figures 
from the established businesses that are using the T. E. B. 
bookkeeping systems. From these figures it will be able 
to form a new basis for overhead based upon facts. They 
will also be a basis for estimating costs. The establishment 
of this additional service cannot help but be of great aid 
to every plumbing and heating dealer. 

Additions are to be made to the field force of the Educa- 
tional Department. This enlarged force will carry on their 
“zone meetings” as they have done in the past. This method 
of preaching the doctrine of “Bigger and Better Business” 
has been found highly successful by the Bureau. T. E. B. 
representatives having spoken before approximately 14,000 
dealers in the past year, and attended practically every state 
convention. | 

Another new department which was added during the 
past year was the Apprenticeship and Statistical Department 
to aid in the solution of the apprenticeship problem and to 
gather statistics which would show the actual conditions in 
the industry, not only in regard to the shortage of labor, 
but also an all important phases that affect the plumbing and 
heating field. In short, the Bureau is growing and enlarg- 
ing, preparing for the bigger and better things for the in- 
dustry. 

There is no industry today that has greater opportunities 
for development than our own industry of plumbing and 
heating. The last ten years have seen an immense increase 
in population; a more general: understanding of the import- 
ance of sanitation; education of the public in the benefits of 
personal cleanliness; national advertising of the products of 
the industry, and the adoption of a more aggressive and en- 
lightened sales policy by dealers, jobbers, and manufacturers. 
For the immediate future there is a shortage of dwellings 
estimated to be from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 and a large short- 
age of commercial and industrial buildings. There cannot 
help but be a gigantic increase in the business of the whole 
construction field, and it is the desire and aim of T. E. B. 
to see the plumbing and heating industry first and foremost 
in this new development. 





The James Smyth Plumbing Co., of Spokane, Wash., has 
been awarded the plumbing, heating and ventilating con- 
tracts on the new Idaho hotel at Lewiston, Wash., a $75,000 
job. The contract calls for the installation of 169 lavatories, 
98 toilets, 84 bathtubs and 40 miscellaneous fixtures. 





THE VALUE of DIGNITY in BUSINESS 








heating merchandising. 
The more the public knows the better your service will be appreciated. 
Editorial a week and reprint it in the upper left corner of your regular advertising 
space. Have it set in bold-faced type, with rule or border around it, as indicated on 
this page. This will cause the Editorial to stand out and make it easy to read. The use 
of these Editorials from week to week will not add a dollar to your advertising expense, 
but they will help along sales. 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—By using one of these Editorials each week in your newspaper 
advertising you will help to educate your community in the true facts of plumbing and 
Such education will create good will and build your business. 


Take one 








HE other evening the 
writer of this series 
was present at a warm 
argument. The cause for the 
argument was the mention of 
the word “plumber.” No 
sooner had the word been 
mentioned than a lady said 
something like this: “My son 
is a mechanic, but thank 
heaven he’s not a plumber.” 
It was carefully explained to 
her that a plumber is much 
more than a mechanic; that 
he is an engineer or scientist; 
that he is to the entire com- 
munity what the doctor is toa 
few families; that without the 
plumber there would be no 
great cities, and the health 
and well-being of the people 
would drop to a very low 
point; that, in short, the 





A Series—No. 9. 
THE GREAT LIFE SAVER. 


' ' YHO is he? Why, the plumber. He saves more 

lives every year than any other man, unless it 

be the doctor. The plumber is not hailed as a 

hero, and no medals are pinned on his breast. He 

doesn’t want them. He is satisfied to do his work 

the best he knows how, and to save as many lives as 
he can, 

During the past twenty years deaths from typhoid 
fever have been reduced 22 points; diphtheria, 26 
points; diarrhoea, 69 points; tuberculosis, 73 points. 
In other words, 200,000 American lives are now saved 
every year—a saving that twenty years ago was an 
annual loss. 

Two Hundred Thousand Lives Saved Every Year— 
some life saving, don’t you think? Of course all this 
is not due to any one man, or profession, or business. 
But plumbing plays a big part in life saving by keep- 
ing men, women and children healthy, thereby pre- 
venting sickness. 

Keeping a person well not only saves a life—it pro- 
longs it. A happy, useful old age is the result of good 
health. It is impossible to have the best of health 
where there is not the best of plumbing. 

Ask your doctor. He knows. He will tell you that 
a well plumbed home is the best health insurance— 


so that people will recognize 
him for what you say he is?” 

The lady asked a fair ques- 
tion. And that question carries 
with it a suggestion for every 
man in the plumbing and 
heating trade to look and act 
well his part. He owes it to 
himself, and to the industry, 
to appreciate the importance 
of his work; to regard himself 
as a vital member of the com- 
munity in which he lives and 
works. There is a truthful 
saying that people think of us 
in pretty much the way that 
we think of ourselves. And so 
when a plumber thinks pretty 
well of his work and his value 
to the human race, he is quite 
likely to show it in various 
ways. This showing is catch- 
ing. It catches the public 
mind, and, in turn, the public 





plumber should rate as high 


Tr , the best life saver. 
as a physician or dentist. 





mind thinks pretty well of the 
plumber. 








The lady listened. Then 
she asked: “If all that is true, 
why doesn’t the plumber look and act the part? Why doesn’t 
he put a little dignity into his business, so that people will 
recognize him for what you say he is?” 

And the answer was, “Why doesn’t he?” 

To be sure the lady’s idea of plumbing and plumbers was 
one-sided or overdrawn. She viewed the business from its 
worst angle instead of from its best. But, nevertheless, her view- 
point is the viewpoint of too many people. -And this view- 
point should be corrected. The quicker it is corrected the bet- 
ter it will be for the plumbing and heating business and for all 
who are associated with it. 

One of the objects of this week’s Advertising Editorial is 
to give the plumber a certain amount of dignity by associat- 
ing him and his work with the doctor and dentist. There is 
much power in association. When the public as a whole 
begins to think of plumbers as it now thinks of doctors and 
dentists, the change in the volume of business will be 
immense. 

If all of us will keep telling about the work of the plumber 
—show its value to humanity—and repeat it and repeat it— 
the public will slowly change its mind and slowly put the 
plumbing fraternity in its proper place. But we must edu- 
cate the public to think and do as we want it to think and do. 
This takes some time and much effort, but it is the only way. 

Let us return to the lady. She asked this: “Why doesn’t 
he (meaning the plumber) puta little dignity into his business, 


But here is a danger signal. 
In thinking well of yourself, don’t think too well. And 
above all else, don’t show how well you think of yourself. 
By that is meant don’t pose or strut. A fair amount of mod- 
esty is always appreciated. One can be modest, and also be 
proud of his work. .: 

There is no reason why a plumbing and heating man 
should not be proud of his profession, and for the same 
reason that a doctor or dentist or architect is proud. Pride 
is a good thing to have. It causes a man to be neater in 
appearance and more careful in his business dealings. And 
it causes him to make a better window display and a more 
attractive showroom. And all these add to the prosperity of 
the plumber, which is a great stimulator of pride. You know 
nothing succeeds like success, and nothing makes one proud 
like having succeeded. 

The Advertising Editorials are being used in many news- 
papers throughout the country. This is a mighty good sign. 
It shows that the plumbing and heating trade is alive to the 
value of education. And the returns from this education 
are beginning to show that the public is absorbing all it is 
being told. 

Plumbing and heating are winning their way. Keep up 
the education—don’t let it lag—and one of these days we 
will have an industry that is second to none in the world. 

It is now, and always has been, second to none in fact. 
Make it second to none in the public mind, 
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The January Meeting of the Illinois Chapter of A. S. H. & V. 
Engineers 

Seventy-six members and friends of the Illinois Chapter, 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers were present at the monthly meeting held Monday 
evening, January 9th, at the Chicago Engineers’ Club, Chi- 
cago. Anticipation of a continuation of the discussion of 
Mr. Heckel’s theatre heating plan and the announced paper 
on a new departure in the central heating plant idea, by 
Samuel R. Lewis, brought out a large number of the mem- 
bership. 

The meeting opened with President J. A. Cutler in the 
chair. Ben Nelson, chairman of the Booster Committee 
for the annual meeting of the parent society, to be held 
January 24, 25 and 26, in New York, announced that four- 
teen members had signified their intention of making the 
trip. 

The Hot Water Layout competition which was to have 
closed January 15th, has been extended to February Ist, 
to compensate for the interference of the holidays in the 
last weeks of the contest. A committee is to be appointed 
to meet with the Illuminating Engineering Society on Thurs- 
day, January 26th, for the purpose of considering the ad- 
visability of drafting a new factory law to be presented to 
the state legislature, the law to require certain improvements 
in the present standards of illuminating, heating and ven- 
tilating of factories. This concluded the formal business 
of the evening and the chair was taken by Samuel R. Lewis, 
of Lewis & Capron, Chicago. 

Mr. Lewis told in detail of a new scheme that he has 
evolved from the present used central heating plant idea; 
namely, that of utilizing the central station for the produc- 
tion of water gas or producers’ gas, piping it to the various 
units to be heated and having in each unit a small automatic 
gas-fired boiler for steam or hot water heat. 

The idea was first conceived in connection with a new 
heating plant to be installed in a large university that has 
recently entered into an extensive building program so 
that the buildings have quite outgrown the present heating 
equipment. 

Certain conditions, which Mr. Lewis explained in detail, 
made it imperative that the new central station be located 
off the campus, the logical site being a location near the 
railroad, about 2,600 ft. distant. 

To run the necessary steam tunnels from this proposed 
site to the various buildings to be served would require, 
it was found, an equipment outlay of $350,000, as the main 
tunnel would have to be constructed large enough to allow 
for future new building operations. Other objections were 
that a steam or hot water plant sufficient to take care of the 
peak load in winter weather could not be economically 
operated in the spring and fall when only a slight amount 
of heat would be required, principally in the early morning 
and evening. Another feature was the fact that it would 
be necessary to provide hot water in most of the buildings 
at all times and there is no dependable gas supply now 
available for this purpose. 

The proposal of Mr. Lewis, which is shortly to be put 
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into effect on the job cited, was to eliminate entirely the 
central hot water or steam heating plant and substitute 
in its place a producer’s gas plant of the kind now in use 
in the steel and glass industries throughout the country. 
It was estimated that three plants of 330,000 cu. ft. per 
hour each would be sufficiently large to take care of all 
present needs and future expansion, although, if it should 
become necessary, another plant could be added at a nominal 
expense. 

The gas plant does away with practically all of the ob- 
jections to the steam and water equipment. In the first 
place, by eliminating the costly tunnels and by burying 
cast-iron pipe the equipment expense is reduced from $350,- 
000 to $50,000. The proposed system is flexible and can be 
operated economically on a smaller scale than the present 
systems, thus effecting a saving during the spring and fall 
that will tend to offset the somewhat higher fuel expense 
of the gas producing equipment. It also solves the problem 
of summer hot water for lavatory use in the various buildings. 

Mr. Lewis explained that the feasibility of the plan has 
been proven by experiments, one small gas plant having 
been operated on the job for several months, and that 
although the proposed plan will use more coal per year, 
this item will be offset by the saving on the large difference 
in cost of equipment. Figuring a 10 per cent yearly sink- 
ing fund on the two different installations shows that the 
gas plant will effect a saving of about $14,708, annually, 
to the institution. 

Opinions, pro and con, were advanced from the floor. 
Mr. Bloom asked if the brick work used in gas producing 
equipment would not be subject to more rapid depreciation 
than that used under steam boilers. Mr. Lewis was of the 
opinion that it would not. The point was also brought 
out in the discussion that certain kinds of coal contain too 
much tar to be ‘successfully used for gas. The general 
feeling, however, was favorable to the new idea, and the 
construction and operation of the equipment will be watched 
with interest by the chapter. 

Mr. Homer R. Linn opened his talk on “Chbaaeys for 
Low Pressure Heating Boilers” by reading excerpts from 
a new ordinance to be included in the building code of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. This ordinance, pro- 
viding certain standard requirements in regard to chimneys 
in dwellngs, is to be recommended to the various cities for 
incorporation in their building regulations. 

“Seventy-five per cent of all heating troubles can be laid 
to bad chimneys,” said Mr. Linn, and he told of many cases 
in which blame for inadequate heating had been laid to 
boilers or radiators only to have it proven later that the 


chimneys were defective. The new ordinance makes com- 


pulsory a smoke test on all new chimneys, a plan which 
Mr. Linn heartily indorses. A voice from the depths of a 
chair asked Mr. Linn if by any chance he had ever found 
that heating troubles were caused by the boilers being at 
fault and the audience laughed at the absurdity of such a 
proposition! 

The last half hour of the meeting was devoted to more 
discussion of Mr, Heckel’s novel theatre heating plan. Mr, 
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Heckel was unable to be present to defend his ideas and 
the subject was not as thoroughly covered as it might other- 
wise have been. Samuel C. Bloom lead the discussion which 
consisted chiefly in objections to the scheme from all parts 
of the floor. Mr. Dewar pointed out that a down draft, 
striking occupants of the auditorium from above would 
be objectionable. It was also stated that openings under- 
neath the balcony would meet with disfavor from the archi- 
tects as this would cut down the number of rows on the 
main floor from which the entire stage would be visible. 
Several questions were asked, but as Mr. Heckel seems to be 
the only one who can exactly explain his system, they went, 
in the main, unanswered. 

Before adjournment, a motion was passed to the effect 
that a committee be appointed to take the National Board 
of Underwriters’ new ordinance in regard to chimneys to 
the city authorities and suggest that it be included in the 
city building code. It was decided that the committee 
appointed should first consult with the National Board of 
Underwriters in Chicago for any suggestions that the board 
might, have to offer. 

The meeting adjourned at 10 p. m. 


Western New York Chapter of A. S. H. & V. E. Elect New 
Officers. 

The first 1922 meeting of the Western New York Chapter 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers was well attended, despite the fact that it was held 
on January 3rd, when most of the members were just be- 
ginning to feel the need of a rest after the inevitable round 
of holiday social activities. The meeting was held at Iro- 
quois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., and no one who attended, had 
any opportunity for regrets, for the program was one of 
great interest from start to finish. Practical problems as 
well as theoretical engineering were discussed by the speak- 
ers of the evening. 

The “Nine Basic Factors That Make or Break a Heating 
Plant,” was skillfully handled by P. J. Dougherty, of Utica. 
Mr. Dougherty is so weil versed in his profession that his 
talk held the interest of the entire audience from start to 
finish. He covered briefly the nine points from the construc- 
tion to complete design of boilers. 

Lewis A. Lipman, refrigerating engineer, of Buffalo, pre- 
sented the subject of Refrigeration to the society. This was 
the first time that a talk along this line has been delivered 
before this chapter and it aroused unusual interest. 


Mr. Lipman illustrated his lecture with stereopticon views, 
telling of his research work in the refrigeration field and of 
the cast iron section for refrigeration which he himself de- 
signed. So engrossed did his audience become that vari- 
ous persons interrupted him from time to time with ques- 
tions on important points. Mr. Lipman plainly brought out 
the point that, although heating and refrigerating have in 
the past been considered as occupying separate and distinct 
spheres, refrigeration is fast becoming a part of the complete 
heating establishment. After the round of questions and 
the general interest displayed it was apparent that many were 
beginning to give serious thought to the newest arrival in 
the heating and ventilating field. 

Archer A. Landon, well known to all the heating fra- 
ternity, delivered an informal talk on “Encouragement to 
Engineers and Engineering Achievement.” The speaker’s 
familiarity with his subject, based on years of experience in 
that industry, made his address doubly interesting to his 
listeners. 

The annual election of officers, one of the most important 
features of the evening, resulted in the following slate being 
unanimously adopted for the coming Chapter year: 

President, C. -W. Farrar. 

First Vice-President, George H. Drake. 

Second Vice-President, Fred J. Weider. 
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Secretary, Roswell Farnham. 

Treasurer, C. P. Wadley. 

President Farrar took the chair and the new Membership 
Committee was appointed. The task of securing new names 
for the roster was assigned to: O. K. Dyer, chairman; 
George M. Maier, Harry Welsh, H. C. Kimbrough, George 
W. Crane. 

Just before adjournment it was learned that twenty-five or 
thirty members of the Chapter were planning to attend the 
annual meeting in New York City and arrangements will 
probably be made for special cars to leave Buffalo on Mon- 
day night, January 23rd. 

Great Preparation Being Made for the Convention of Ohio 
State Master Plumbers’ Association. 

February 14, 15 and 16 will be of unusual interest to the 
Ohio State Master Plumbers’ Association, for at this time 
members of the trade from the entire state will gather in 
Canton for the annual convention of the association, as 
mentioned previously in “Domestic Engineering.” 

The Courtland Hotel will be headquarters for the state 
officers, and all the meetings of the convention will be held 
there. The Canton Local Association is in full charge of 
arrangements and with the able assistance of its Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary is preparing a full program of business and social events 
for delegates and their friends. 

With the Canton Local as host, its friends are looking 
forward to a real time, basing their expectations on the way 
this group has entertained in the past. Canton was the first 
city in the state to depart from the old time “stag” conven- 
tion parties, and the committee expects a large number of the 
ladies will brighten the event with their presence on the 
three big days in February. Present indications all point to- 
ward a large attendance; because of the central location and 
accessibility of Canton, many members as well as officers 
of the local associations are planning to be in attendance. 

The general committee appointed to look after every detail 
is as follows: A. C. Eynon, general chairman; Frank West- 
rick, chairman, Hotels and Transportation; C. Carpenter, 
Registration; C. G. Hahn, Convention Hall; Herman E. 
Mueller, Theater Party; A. C. Eynon, Auditorium Ball; Will- 
iam Grabosky, Banquet; F. W. Sponseller, Reception. 

With this able committee in charge, and with the plans on 
foot that this outline suggests, it is a foregone conclusion that 
nothing will be left undone that could possibly add to the 
interest of the occasion or the comfort and entertainment of 
the visitors. 

Chicago Master Plumbers’ Association Elects New Officers. 

The Chicago Master Plumbers’ Association held its an- 
nual banquet and election of officers in Hotel Morrison, Chi- 
cago, on Saturday, January 7. The retiring officers presented 
their reports; President Naughton, who was re-elected, re- 
viewed the work of the Association during the past year 
which he characterized as a very strenuous and uncertain 
one. 

In appreciation of Mr. Naughton’s devotion to the in- 
terests of the organization, which he has served so well 
he was presented with a diamond ring by the Association. 

Ed Kanney, president of the Indiana Society of Sanitary 
Engineers, spoke on “Plumbing Apprenticing.” 

Tle following officers were elected to serve for the 
year 1922: J. C. Naughton, president (re-elected); H. P. 
Reger, vice-president; W. J. Blyth, secretary (re-elected); 
Peter M. Munn, assistant secretary (re-elected); John T. 
Dorsey, treasurer (re-elected); Charles Watson, sergeant- 
at-arms. Directors: John Calnan, Henry O’Callaghan, B. E. 
Lynam, John A. Corboy, G. Frank Winkler, E. C. Wagner. 

Transportation arrangements are being made for mem- 
bers of the local Association who plan to attend the IIli- 
nois State Association’s annual meeting at Champaign, Jan- 
uary 24, 25 and 26. To date about thirty Chicago master 
plumbers have signified their intentions of making the trip. 
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Steel and Iron. 

The year 1921 was one of readjustment and liquidation 
for the steel and iron industries as well as for many other 
products; the coming year promises to experience the ter- 
mination of these conditions and to witness a gradual re- 
turn to normal both in production and demand as well as in 
cost and prices. 

The year just ended was characterized by the most acute 
depression in the industries of any on record—if the capacity 
of these industries is taken as a basis for comparison. The 
month of July witnessesd the climax when production of 
pig iron and steel ingots fell to lower levels than had been 
recorded in nearly nineteen years. Actual operations were 
on a basis of about 20 per cent of capacity which was un- 
equaled; but since that time there has been a gradual recover- 
ing, until the end of the year when production was at about 
45 per cent of capacity. In December the pig iron produc- 
tion reached within 300,000 tons of less than twice the 
July output, while steel ingots were being produced at about 
twice the tonnage of July. 

The collapse in export trade in steel was another marked 
feature of the year 1921, which was lowest in July also, being 
only 86,500 tons, as contrasted with several hundred thousand 
tons per month in 1919 and 1920. Some recovery has taken 
place since then but it has beeu of such small proportions 
that the exports of Great Britain are making a more rapid 
recovery from even lower levels; so that British exports at 
the end of the year were at a greater rate than American, 
which fact should be carefully weighed by our exporters 
if a commanding place is to be resumed in the present year. 

It has been questioned in some quarters whether liquida- 
tion in iron and steel prices has been enough but a careful 
analysis of the course of prices in 1921 shows that liquidation 
in both pig iron and steel has amounted to more than is 
generally realized. From the peak of 1920 liquidation has 
been close to 75 per cent in finished steel, or in other words, 
present prices are only about 25 per cent above pre-war 
or 1913 levels. It is safe to say that no other large basic 
industry has liquidated to the extent of the steel industry. 
It is impossible for any further liquidation to take place 
until transportation costs are adjusted to lower levels. Coal 
and coke cannot be much cheaper until freights are lower; 
especially in the manufacture of pig iron is this true, where 
coke and limestone are so vital and the transportation of 
large quantities, proportionate to the pig iron produced, is 
necessary. 

It is confidently expected now that there will be an adjust- 
ment of freight rates early in the year just beginning. 

It is not possible to arrive at a solution of the present 
problems confronting the iron and steel industries without 
viewing the situation in certain other countries. Our steel 
industry must take cognizance of developments in other 
countries and frame policies and sales accordingly, at least 
in international competition. 

The most striking development in the world’s steel in- 
dustry towards the end of the year was the relative magni- 
tude of exports from Germany. During 1921 American 
and Great Britain’s iron and steel exports had radically de- 

















creased, but Germany’s exports maintained not only a 
regular uniformity as compared with 1920 but also increased 
in volume so far as statistics were available. Germany is 
at work without a doubt, another evidence being her heavy 
purchases of copper, aggregating more than the other four 
leading buyers combined, and constituting over 40 per cent 
of the total American exports. Both Great Britain and 
Germany, leading steel exporters in 1913, must be carefully 
watched by American steel exporters, notwithstanding the 
fact that Germany’s capacity is less than the pre-war while 
ours is much more. 

The trend of production of both pig iron and steel by the 
principal producers in 1921 is also of interest as well as 
of importance as bearing on the future. The British pig 
iron production in 1921 is not likely to be over 2,500,000 tons, 
or less than in any year since 1850 when it was 2,249,000 
tons, when the productive capacity was not comparable with 
that at present. This condition resulted partly because of 
the coal strike in Great Britain last Spring and the heavy 
importations from the Continent. 

As the year closed the tone of the American steel industry 
was distinctly different than when depression was at its 
lowest depths in July and August. By the end of the year 
prices had become largely stabilized and buying had gained 
considerable momentum, at least in certain products ex- 
emplified in the operations of tin plate mills, which are par- 
ticularly busy and whose winter operations will probably 
be on a larger basis than in many years. 

The sheet market is active and has been so for some time 
with prospects of considerable buying of rails. Orders for 
new cars were not large but railroad repair business was 
offered in volume, involving purchases of plates and other 
material. While pig iron buying was not heavy toward 
the end of the year there are signs that good buying may 
develop early in the new year and also that ore liquidation 
may influence prices. The future of the industries for 1922 
is not easy to predict. No boom is expected but a gradual 
improvement is confidently looked for, not only in iron and 
steel output but also in business booked. Forecasts as to 
prices cannot be made either. Too much depends on reduc- 
tions on freight rates and on the course of the labor mar- 
ket. A return to costs and price prevailing in 1913, or in 
the ten years before the war, is not expected any more than 
in other industries. A gradual return to more normal con- 
ditions, however, is almost sure to be the main feature of 
the new year in all branches of the steel and iron trades. 

In order that the reader may have a fair idea as to the 
changes that took place during the year just closed, we are 
giving below the prices for pig iron at the various large 
distributing centers as quoted the first week and the last 
week in 1921: 





Jan. 3, 1921 Dec. 31, 1921 





De, ee I bus she eew eee $34.00@$35.00 $19.00@$20.00 
No. 2X Philadelphia........ 34.79@ 35.29 21.34@ 21.76 
No. 2 Southern, Birm........ 35.00@ 38.00 17.50@ 18.00 
ee oan 33.00@ 34.00 19.50@ 20.00 
Basic valley, furnace........ 33.00@ 33.50 18.25@ 18.75 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 34.96@ 35.46 21.96@ 22.46 
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Copper. 

At the beginning of the year’ 1921 the price of copper metal 
was 13 cents per pound, having suffered a decline from 18% 
cents during October, November and December, 1920. The 
surplus stock at the smelters, in transit, in process at the 
refineries, and refined copper for the first four months of 
1921, increased about 54,000,000 pounds. During the last 
eight months the surplus decreased about 410,000,000 pounds, 
making a net reduction for the year of 356,000,000 pounds. 
The stock of refined copper at the end of the year is about 
516,000,000 pounds, which includes the copper held by 
the Copper Export Association. Domestic sales during 1921 
are estimated at about 637,000,000 pounds and exports at 
537,000,000 pounds, making in all 1,174,000,000 pounds. Con- 
sidering the stagnation of the copper industry this is a good 
showing. 

On account of the increased production early in the year 
1921, the high cost and the depressed condition of the trade 
generally, a great many of the large copper mines suspend- 
ed operations entirely during March and April and most of 
the other producers operated at about 50 per cent of capacity. 
The bulk of the copper produced during the.year was at a 
loss on account of the high cost and low selling price of 
the metal. 

For the last eight months production of virgin copper in 
this country averaged about 20,000,000 pounds per month, 
and including imports, the monthly supply was about 50,000,- 
000 pounds. The production of primary copper for the en- 
tire year, including imports, has probably not exceeded 810,- 
000,000 pounds. This is considerably less than the average 
annual production during the pre-war period. 

It is extremely difficult to adequately estimate the world’s 
actual consumption of copper during 1920 and 1921 because 
of the reclamation of copper from the battlefields of Europe. 
This secondary copper has now been practically exhausted 
and should not be much of a factor during 1922. Another 
element in the copper situation is the elimination of sub- 
stitutes for copper which came into use during the war 
period. The so-called substitutes are fast disappearing and 
copper is again taking its proper place in the commercial 
world. 

As a whole the industry seems to be in a sound position, 
reflected in sales of 97,340,000 pounds in September, 139,500,- 
000 pounds in October and 197,850,000 pounds in November. 
This has caused a gradual rise in price to 14 cents per pound. 
The surplus is still larger than the average of the pre-war 
period, and the mines, no doubt, will resume operations when 
the industry is assured a fair margin of profit between the 
cost and selling price of the metal. 

The outlook for copper is vastly better for 1922 than it 
was at the beginning of 1921. With a gradual resumption 
of industries and an improvement in the international situa- 
tion we can confidently look forward to a continuation of the 
improvement already begun and a bright future for the cop- 
per industry. 

Tin. 

The tin market during the entire year 1921 was uniformly 
quiet and in the main uninteresting. Imports were about 
normal and the price at the end of the year was but a trifle 
below the price at the beginning of the year; although dur- 
ing that time quotations were somewhat lower. The price 
for spot tin at the first of the year was around 35 cents 
and the quotation at the end of the year was 33% cents 
but had been as low as 25 cents, but during the canning sea- 
son demand had the effect of advancing prices to about the 
same level as they were when the year opened. 

Lead and Zinc. 

Both these metals during the past year have kept along 
at about the same prices. Producers of both at the begin- 
ning of the year were compelled to reduce operations owing 
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One of the first requisites in 
the making of Frost Brass 
Goods is highest quality mate- 
rials. Every piece that bears our 
trade mark must be up to the re- 
quired standards before it leaves 
our plant. 


» Frost Heavy 


1 Wolff Type 
Elevated 
Ball Cock 


for Low 


Tanks 


| A perfect working 


standard ball cock, 
quiet in operation. 
Compound lever, in- 
cased plunger seat 
washer. All parts 
strongly built of best 
materials. Water pres- 
sure tested. 





You cannot buy-a more substantial, sat- 
isfactory ball cock no matter what price 
you pay for it. 

In addition to a complete line of tank 
trimmings for both high and low tanks, 
we manufacture a full line of tubular 
goods: “FEMCO” Traps, Cast Traps, 
Semi-Cast Traps, Anti-Syphon Traps, and 
Bent Tube Traps. Cast and Wrot Con- 
nected Waste and Overflows, Bath and 
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Your jobber carries Femco Products 
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These washers are used by the 
manufacturers of the better kind 
of Plumbing Goods, by the 
Plumber who is particular about 
his methods in replacement work 
and they are sold by every Jobber 
of Plumbing Supplies who be- 
lieves in building up business on 


a quality basis. 


We also manufacture a com- 
plete line of Steam Valve Discs 
and are in position to manufac- 
ture all small moulded rubber 
goods if moulds are furnished. 


Your Jobber will supply you. 


Estate of 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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to changed conditions and also to adjust wages. The steady 
demand for silver under Government supervision at the be- 
ginning of the year was a favorable feature and helped main- 
tain the market, although at that time demand for both lead 
and spelter was poor. The price for lead the first week in 
January was 4.75 cents for both Eastern and Western deliv- 
eries, while spelter was held at about 6 cents in New York 
and 5.75 cents at East St. Louis. At the end of the year 
the price for lead by the leading interest was 4.70 cents 
and the outside market ranged between 4.70 cents and 4.80 
cents with no interest shown in the market for lead, while 
there was a little demand for zinc with the quotation on 
the Metal Exchange of 5.20 cents. 


Other Metals. 
Quotations on other metals in New York are as follows: 
Aluminum Powder ..... jebudis ...--60 to 65 cents per Ib. 


Aluminum (in 50-ton lots) 99% and purer..25 cents per Ib. 
New York Old Metal Market. 
The following prices are current for old metals: 


Buying Selling 
Se, Ee. vcs cvudvvseest 10% to 11% cents 11% cents 
SED io c0denaneeuees . 8% to 8% cents 9% cents 
EE ec cWindevevnsees 5% to 5% cents 6% cents 
ee 3% to 4 cents 4% cents 
I nti ex c6e tnde e's os 3% to 4% cents 4% cents 
Crmcible CORBET .ncciccccccss 11% to 11% cents 12% cents 
BE udu sk Send +ancakaticedosade 2% to 2% cents 3 cents 


Chicago Old Metal Market. 
Chicago wholesale dealers’ prices are nominally as follows: 


Buying Selling 
Heavy yellow brass.......... 5 to 5% cents 6% cents 
I ins cincuaweweds ..4 to 4% cents 5% cents 
ee oc enin tuned 8 to 8% cents 9 cents 
SE, ee 9% to 10 cents 10% cents 
GEE ocdecdauvecseos 7 to 7% cents 8% cents 
Pere r e ee TT = 3% to 3% cents 4° cents 
gr eae dete gé anaes 2% to 2% cents 3% cents 





In the New York Supply Market. 

New York, N. Y., January 7.—Apart from price changes by 
a few individual manufacturers in certain lines, the plumbers’ 
supply market this week cannot be described as active. The 
slight impetus of demand that characterized the end of the 
year has subsided and there is no sign of its immediate return. 

Soil pipe has been reduced three points, equal to slightly 
less than $5 per ton, -by several firms, and there is no doubt 
that others will follow their example if they can make up 
their minds that the market demands such a move at present. 
There is no doubt that soil pipe is below real values at pres- 
ent, especially in the heavier lines, but the majority of local 
jobbers, while opposed to further price concessions, doubt 
whether the moment is propitious for an advance. The 
market is demoralized to some extent by the absence of 
demand. 

Wrought iron and steel pipe prices continue unchanged, 
with a falling away from the increased demand noted last 
week. With that little flurry of movement gone, the situation 
has returned to that prevailing prior to the middle of Decem- 
ber, about which time, incidentally, the open winter hitherto 
in evidence, showed signs of coming to an end. The general 
impression is that there will not be much doing now until the 
beginning of March, unless activity is stimulated by a return 
of mild weather plus the long-awaited announcement that the 
tax exemption date is to be extended beyond the present limit 
ot April Ist. 

In pottery ware one firm announces an advance of 10 per 
cent this week, but this is apparently an isolated case and 
the example of this firm has so far produced no imitators. 
Other lines of bathroom and kitchen equipment show no 
movement in either direction, while demand continues inac- 
tive after the flurry shown towards the end of the year, 
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The heating supply market is dull so far as the retail 
demand is concerned, and any activity shown arises from the 
determination of jobbers not to be caught with insufficient 
stocks again as they were in the fall. This activity however 
is nearing an end and unless unforeseen circumstances inter- 
vene this branch of the local supply market faces a period of 
extreme quietness. 

“We are advised of an upward move of 10 per cent in pot- 
tery lines,” said T. F. Larkin, treasurer of the Nason Manu- 
facturing Company; “but otherwise there is no change. We 
don’t look for much activity now for a month or two, but 
the spring may stir something up. We hope so anyway, and 
that about sums up the situation at present.” 

“No change,” said F. W. Starks of the J. L. Mott Iron 
Works. “The best that can be said for the local market in 
our lines is that inventories have been taken and the decks 
cleared to that extent. It’s just a case of waiting for the turn 
of the winter now. March may see some worth-while busi- 
ness coming along.” 

“Business out here is moderate,” said Manager Keenan of 
The Bayonne Supply Company, of Bayonne, N. J. “Building 
has been brought more or less to a standstill by the winter 
and the approach of the limit of the tax exemption period. 
New Jersey shares the hope of New York that this will be 
extended for another year or two. 

“Several firms have reported to me a decline in soil pipe 
this week,” added Mr. Keenan, “and I hope it will stimulate 
the demand a little. At the present prices soil pipe is a 
decidedly good buy for those who can afford to wait a 
while for a return on their investment.” 

Local plumbing supply houses have been much encour- 
aged by the results of the survey of building conditions in 
Greater New York which has just been made by the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association. 

This survey indicates that by September, 1922, there will 
be 527,000 new habitations completed in Manhattan, 462,000 
in Brooklyn, 172,000 in The Bronx, 112,000 in the county of 
Queens and 4,000 in Richmond county. It is pointed out 
that this will bring Greater New York’s housing quota pretty 
close to the “saturation point,” or the total elimination of the 
housing shortage problem. The survey also reveals that 
commercial construction work is also showing a substantial 
increase—sufficient to warrant the prediction that by the time 
the housing saturation point is reached the rush of home 
building will be to a great extent duplicated in the com- 
mercial construction field. 

The general activity in the building trade, which is cer- 
tain to be reflected in the plumbing supply market, is not 
confined to New York City, but is equally active, perhaps 
more so, in Yonkers, White Plains, Mount Vernon, New 
Rochelle and other parts of Westchester county. 

Local plumbing supply houses are also encouraged by the 
indications of returning prosperity afforded by recent income 
tax figures. Frank K. Bowers, collector of Internal Revenue 
in New York City, reported this week that up to date only 
two applications for an extension of time had been received. 

“Last year,” he said, “I had applications from corporations 
and individuals by every mail seeking delay, often on very 
considerable amounts. This year every one seems to have 
plenty of money and people line up to pay as though my 
office were a theatre. There were two payments yesterday 
of over $6,000,000 each, the total amount received during 
the day being $55,000,000.” 

The rising tide of prosperity noted by the Department of 
Internal Revenue is reflected in the steadily increasing num- 
ber of workers employed in the metal products industries in 
New York state, as revealed by a recent report of the State 
Industrial Commission. 

“There were gains in September and October and a further 
gain of three per cent in November,” said Industrial Com- 
missioner Henry D. Sayer. “This is particularly noticeable 
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= VACO Valve is 
DB quick venting, 
a|\ —T automatic, non- 
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a fool-proof. No 


fussing or tinkering. No carbon to bend 
or buckle. 


This valve is built for service. Fully 
guaranteed for five years and to outlast 
any valve on the market. 


Use it on new or old installations— 
always makes good anywhere. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


C. FEUSER & SON 


24 Watsessing Avenue Bloomfield, N. J. 











Wayne Cross Draft 
Smokeless Boiler 


For Water, Steam, Vapor or Vacuum Heating 
Burns any kind of soft coal without smoke, 
soot, dust or dirt. 
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Three elements that go to 
make up the TRENTON 
Line of Plumbers’ Brass 
Goods. 


The master plumber who 
has used Trenton Products 
knows that they are depend- 
able in every respect. 


The Trenton Tank Valve 


is not a new or untried fit- 
ting. Its reputation has been 
established by years of sat- 
isfactory service. 


For safe, sure, high qual- 


ity products, specify and use 
Trenton Brass Goods. 


Order From Your Jobber 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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in the iron and steel industry, and substantial increases in 
employment over last year are noted in the production of 
heating apparatus, brass and copper goods, enameled goods, 
and many other lines.” 

A general improvement in the labor outlook, which has 
hitherto retarded a full revival in the building and allied 
trades, is hoped for from the recent pronouncement by Sam- 
uel Untermyer, speaking on behalf of the Lockwood Com- 
mittee. This pronouncement calls for a ban on certain ac- 
tivities of the Unions which have tended to restrict output 
and increase building costs unnecessarily. 





In the Chicago Supply Market. 
Chicago, January 11.—Prices have remained in general 


- unchanged for the past week. One reduction of importance, 


however, has been made in brass goods. The Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Co. has announced a 10 per cent 
cut on all staple brass goods and a 5 per cent reduction on 
all other brass lines. 

Buying in all supply lines still continues light, with job- 
bers going to the factories to fill orders, rather than carry- 
ing the goods in stock. Despite the fact that manufacturers 
say that prices in general have reached a stable level, the 
uncertainty of the building situation and the fact that prac- 
tically all changes made so far in prices have been in the 
downward direction have combined to make jobbers proceed 
cautiously, making little effort to fill out depleted stocks. 

One manufacturers’ representative expressed the opinion 
that the next rise in prices rather than reduction, will send 
the jobbers hurrying in with orders for, inasmuch as re- 
ductions have been the rule for the past few months, buyers 
are justified in waiting until they are sure that rock bottom 
has been touched. He also thinks that when active buying 
starts, probably in February, mills will be swamped with 
orders for, as he sees it, stocks are all “shot to pieces” and 
there will be heavy buying with a large number of rush 
orders when jobbers finally decide to stock up to their 
normal capacity. 

A total of 7,420 plans were submitted to the Sanitary In- 
spector of Chicago during the year 1921. Sanitary fees, 
which include the cost of inspection of every job completed, 
amounted to $43,639. 





CENTRAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION’S WINTER 
MEETING. 





The regular winter meeting of the Central Supply As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on 
Wednesday, February 15th. 





STANDARD SANITARY MFG: CO”S NEW YORK 
SHOWROOM IN NEW LOCATION. 





The Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., announces that its showroom in New York City has 
been moved from 35 West 3lst Street to a new location 
at 18 East 45th Street. 





CHARLES V. HAYNES JOINS HOFFMAN 
~ SPECIALTY COMPANY. 





Charles V. Haynes, formerly with the Haynes Selling 
Co., of Philadelphia, has become associated with the Hoff- 
man Specialty Co., Waterbury, Conn., as vice-president and 
general sales manager. The Haynes Selling Co., a partner- 
ship, has been dissolved, and a new company incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Pennsylvania, to be known 
as the Haynes Selling Company, Inc., has been formed. 
The officers of the new corporation are former associates of 
Mr. Haynes. The company will occupy the same offices 
at 1711 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
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DIRECTORS OF T. E. B. TO MEET IN EVANSVILLE. 





There will be a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Trade Extension Bureau at Evansville, Ind., January 16 
and 17. 





NOW LOCATED IN HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Auburn Leather Goods Co., of Auburn, N. Y., an- 
nounces the removal of its factory and general offices to 
302 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 





CRANE COMPANY OPENS NEW BRANCH OFFICES. 





Crane Company announces that they have opened new 
offices in Lima, Ohio, and East Chicago, Indiana. Ware- 
houses are under construction in Pittsburgh, Pa., and New 
Orleans, La., at which points the company expects to open 
offices in the near future. 





INTERESTING PROGRAM PROVIDED FOR TWEN- 
TY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, A. S. H. & V. E. 





The program for the twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
to be held at Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City on 
January 24, 25 and 26 will soon be completed, according to 
C. W. Obert, secretary of the Society. The program 
schedules the following sessions: 

Tuesday, January 24, 2 p. m., Business Session. 
General Session. 

Wednesday, January 25, 
2 p. m., Research Session. 

Thursday, January 26, 10 a. m., Industrial Session. 2 p. m., 
Heating Session. 


7:30 p. m., 


10 a. m., Ventilation Session. 





PERSONAL MENTION. 





P, J. Frey, president of the Central Supply Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is once more back at his desk, having recovered 
from a recent operation. Mr. Frey is well known to the 
trade, his individual efforts being largely responsible for the 
growth of the Central Supply Company to its present size. 

George D. Hoffman, president of the Hoffman Specialty 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., has been spending the holidays with 
his family at his winter home in Pasadena, Calif. 

Frank Broatch, New York sales manager for the United 
States Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., fell on the ice 
last week and broke his ankle. His friends will be glad 
to hear that he is making good progress toward recovery. 





SCHOOL BUILDING IN A LEGAL TANGLE. 





Building material and labor to the amount of $19,000 have 
been furnished for the erection of the Whittier school build- 
ing in Kansas City, Kansas, and there is no known legal 
way in which they can be paid for. The bills were con- 
tracted by the old board after the original funds for the 
construction of the building had been exhausted. The board 
wants to pay the bills and the legal advisor has been work- 
ing on the problem of how it can legally be done. It is now 
recommended that the board pass a resolution, refusing to 
pay the bills, and then have the creditors bring a mandamus 
suit in the supreme court to compel payment. If this suit 
can be maintained, it is thought the court will necessarily 
have to instruct the board where to get the money, and will 
probably order it paid out of the general building fund. There 
is: still needed about $11,000 to complete the building. It 
is the intention of the board to wait until the middle of 
January to order the work, and then pay for it out of the 
building fund of 1922. 
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the $$ in 


EALERS like to sell 
the TIDEY Furnace 
clock because it brings the 
dollars in. Folks like to 
buy the TIDEY Furnace 
Clock because it brings the heat up—brings it up early 
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Illinois 





The Building Situation in Chicago. 

Although the labor problem still remains unsettled the 
feeling, fostered by local press reports, seems to be that 
the threatened general tie-up in the building trades will 
not materialize. Several unions that were considered as 
doubtful have, according to a statement issued by the Citi- 
zens’ Committee, signified their intentions of abiding by the 
rules of the Landis’ award. 

The Chicago Master Steam Fitters’ Association has af- 
fixed its signature to a pledge to go along under the terms 
of the Landis’ award, irrespective of the actions of the jour- 
neyman steam fitters. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the uncertainty inci- 
dental to this adjustment has made itself felt among the 
contractors. In commenting on the situation they express 
a wide variation of opinion. Deep gloom is reflected in the 
remark of one master plumber well known to the trade, 
who says: “Building is shot to pieces for 1922, there will 
be a fight for open shop, and strikes all summer; nobody 
will attempt to build.” Quite to the contrary is the opinion 
of the secretary of a large organization that is close to the 
inside in building matters who says, “The Citizens’ Com- 
mittee will hold things steady and a fair adjustment will 
be made in a short time.” 

All are agreed that there will be plenty of building wait- 
ing once a fair decision has been reached. While building 
permits for the week ending January 7th totaled but $875,450, 
this week started off with a rush, for on one day Monday, 
permits for almost $950,000 in new buildings were issued. 
One apartment group for $500,000 and two others in the 
neighborhood of $100,000 each were outstanding figures for 
that day. 


Plumbing Contracts Awarded in Chicago. 

M. Weil, 3150 West Chicago Avenue, has been awarded 
the plumbing contracts on several new construction projects 
in the past week. The largest is on a sixteen-flat apartment 
house on Montrose in the 2500 block. The building is to 
be brick and stone with modern plumbing, tile baths and 
built-in tubs. The plumbing will cost about $7,000. Another 
contract of about $4,500 is for the plumbing in a combined 
store, office and apartment building that is now being con- 
structed on the corner of Lawrence and London Avenues. 
A smailer contract, $1,600, has also been secured on two 
new two-family apartment buildings at 2556-2558 Pensacola 
Avenue. 

Henry Wessell, 2014 South Leavitt Street, will install the 
plumbing in a three-unit two-family flat building 3429-3433 
South Monticello Avenue, for W. H. Gieseckey & Son, at an 
approximate cost of $2,500. The plumbing in a new two- 
story flat at Avers Avenue and Roscoe Street will also be 
installed by Henry Wessell. This last contract will amount 
to about $2,000. 

E. F. Flavin, 159 West Lake Street, has secured the 
plumbing contract on a two-story flat at 3316 North Irving 
Avenue. The entire building will cost $20,000, of which 
the plumbing contract will be about $1,400. 

Ben Kaplan, 1526 Belmont Avenue, has secured the plumb- 
ing contract on a twenty-one family apartment building 
being erected for M. Sugar at 4901 Avers Avenue. The 
complete plumbing installation will cost in the neighborhood 
of $7,800. 





Charleston, W. Va—The Sanitary Plumbing Company is 
the name of a new concern which recently started in busi- 
ness at 1598 Washington Street. V. V. Hanna and William 
Hunsinger are at the head of the new venture. 
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New York AG 


The Building Situation in New York City. 

Prospects of a prosperous spring business for plumbing 
and heating contractors in New York City have been con- 
siderably heightened by further developments in the labor 
situation. At an important conference held on January 
4th, between Samuel Untermyer, counsel of the Lockwood 
Committee, and representatives of labor unions in the build- 
ing trades an agreement was reached which makes it certain 
that labor conditions throughout the state will be stabilized. 
With a few modifications, all of the nineteen reforms de- 
manded of the unions by the Lockwood Committee as a 
means of doing away with the arbitrary rulings and unfair 
practices, which have been hampering the progress of build- 
ing construction and adding to its cost have been agreed to 
by the labor representatives, and it is predicted by those 
in close touch with conditions that as a result of this develop- 
ment contractors will no longer delay plans for new build- 
ing construction in the spring, even though the question of 
wage scales still remains unsettled. 

Mr. Untermyer is elated over the result of the negotiations, 
and has expressed the opinion that the reforms accomplished 
are of much more importance than the matter of wage re- 
ductions. In fact, he believes, that as a result of these re- 
forms it may be possible for the building trades of New 
York to continue to pay the present scale of wages because 
of the economy that will be brought about by the expressed 
willingness of the unions to change their rules along lines 
that will promote much greater efficiency. 

“A great victory has been won which assures a stable 
condition in the unions of the state,” declared Mr. Untermyer, 
after the conference, which was held at his residence and 
was attended by Patrick Crowley, president of the Build- 
ing Trades Council; Martin McCue, business agent of the 
Steamfitters’ Union; Patrick Frew, business agent of the 
Plumbers’ Union; Richard Patterson, president of the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Union; Thomas Clark, delegate of the 
Electrical Workers’ Union 3; Samuel Squibble, business 
agent of the Granite Cutters’ Union, and Frank A. Sullivan, 
who appeared as counsel for the unions. 

“We have reached an understanding which makes any 
legislative action on the part of the Lockwood Committee 
unnecessary,” Mr. Untermyer continued. “I have received 
assurance that the modified demands will be approved by the 
Executive Committee of the State Federation of Labor and 
immediately carried into effect by the various locals of the 
state.” 

The various changes in the constitutions, by-laws, rules, 
regulations and practices of labor unions in the building 
trades, demanded by the Lockwood Committee, have already 
been stated in detail in a previous issue of “Domestic Engi- 
neering.” All of them have been agreed to in their original 
form with the exception of a few modifications which Mr. 
Untermyer has accepted as reasonable. These modifications, 
some of which are of particular interest to the plumbing 
industry, are as follows: 

1.—Regulation No. 2 is amended so as to provide that the 
initiation fee shall in no event exceed $75, which shall be 
payable to the extent of $25, whatever may be the fee, upon 
the initiation and the balance in weekly instalments of $5 
per week. Wherever the initiation is $30 or less, it may be 
payable at one time. 

2.—Regulation No. 3 is amended so as to substitute the 
age of 20 for the age of 25 as the limit for apprentices, 
and the following was added as Demand No. 3: “All limita- 
tions in the various constitutions, by-laws, rules, regulations 
and practices of the unions looking to the limitation upon 
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the number of apprentices are to be abrogated and repealed. 
There is, however, no objection to the insertion in the 
agreements between employers or employers’ associations 
and unions to the effect that while the employer is not to 
be limited in the number of apprentices, he must not abuse 
this privilege and that each employer may have in his shop 
such number of bona fide apprentices as may be practicable 
for the purpose of that particular shop. In the event of dif- 
ferences between the union and the Employers’ Association, 
as to the number of apprentices that in the judgment of the 
employer it may be practicable to employ in any given shop, 
that question shall be determined by the trade board.” 

3.—Regulation No. 5 is to be amended so that instead 
of requiring that an independent chartered accountant be 
“elected” by the members, he may be “selected,” so that 
the accountants will not be regarded as in any sense mem- 
bers of the union. 

4—Demand No. 6 is amplified so that while the unions 
are prohibited from enacting any rule or regulation or in- 
dulging in any practice looking to assuming jurisdiction 
over employers or the right to discipline or fine them, nothing 
in this provision is to be construed so as to limit such 
legal, reasonable and proper contractual undertakings, agree- 
ments and arrangements as the employers and the unions 
may see fit to enter into with one another. 

5—Demands No. 8 and No. 10 are not to be modified, but 
are to be amplified so as to make it plain that nothing 
contained in any of these provisions will require the mem- 
bers of the unions to handle materials manufactured in 
non-union shops. 

6.—The amendment required by Paragraph 9 of the 
changes shall be so construed and acted upon that in all 
by-laws to be passed thereunder by the unions, provision 
may be made for penalizing employers who fail to pay 
their men until after quitting time to the extent only of 
requiring such employers to pay double time for the period 
of delay, but in no event shall such penalty extend beyond 
one day’s regular pay. 

7.—Demand No. 13 is to be amended so as to contain 
the following proviso: “Provided, however, that where it 
shall appear that any such delegate or business agent was 
convicted of such offense because of acts done by him by 
authority of his union, that provision shall not apply.” 

8.—With respect to the charge that union plumbers will 
not work upon a job without a helper, the union delegate 
denies that there is any such regulation or practice and 
claims that they favor having the journeyman work on the 
job without a helper. Whatever there is to this complaint 
is said to be a burden imposed by the master plumber 
without the encouragement of the union. 


Much Plumbing and Heating Work Needed in Many New 
York City Public Schools. 

Recent publicity regarding the sanitary, ventilating, light- 
ing and other conditions in the public schools of Greater 
New York is likely to lead to some substantial contracts for 
local master plumbers in the near future, for it has been 
brought out that the sanitary equipment in at least twenty- 
one school buildings is badly in need of a complete over- 
hauling, and in the majority of cases entire replacements are 
necessary. The committee of women of civic and -non- 
political organizations which, as reported in these columns 
at the time, visited forty school buildings last spring and 
made public its findings, has revisited the same buildings 
within the past few weeks, and reports that while some 
schools show improvement the buildings are still generally 
in a bad condition. 

The report was sent to President Anning S. Prall of the 
Board of Education, Mayor Hylan and other school and city 
officials by Mrs. Bacon, chairman of the Plan and Program 
Committee. The committee includes representatives of the 
Women’s Municipal League, National Civic Federation, 
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Civitas Club, Women’s City Club, Council of Jewish Wom- 
en, New York Section; Public Education Association, 
League of Catholic Women, New York State Federation of 


Business and Professional Women’s Clubs and New York , 


City League of Women Voters. 

The inquiry covered general conditions, repairs, sanita- 
tion, ventilation and lighting, fire protection and rest rooms 
for teachers. 

In the original report sanitation was reported as bad and 
wretched in twenty-one schools, as only fair in eleven 
schools and as good in only five schools. Three were not 
reported on. The revisits made after the Summer vacation, 
when all major repairs in schools are done, showed that some 
improvement had been made in fourteen schools, while there 
had been no change for the better in twenty-one schools. 

As an illustration of the conditions encountered the Com- 
niittee’s report cites the case of Public School No. 51, on 
West Forty-fourth Street, built sixty-three years ago, which 
it denounces as “a disgrace.” The original report said that 
the plumbing was poor, out of repair and really beyond 
repair, as a modern system should have been installed. On 
revisiting it the investigator found that no repairs had been 
made although the front door had been painted green. 
“School is in unspeakably bad condition,” the report contin- 
ued. “Paint peeling off walls in large patches, railings are 
off stairways, bricks falling out of mason work on first floor. 
School is dingy, dark and insanitary. It is a disgrace.” 


Other typical cases cited were as follows: Public School 
No. 106, Lafayette Street, built eighty years ago. Last 
Spring the school was said to be in as bad condition as any 
in the city, with small, badly lighted and ventilated rooms, 
opening on courts and condition of walls “fearful.” A large 
percentage of defective eyesight among children. Fire 
escapes inadequate, plumbing of the oldest variety and in- 
sufficient play space. “No improvement except paint,’ was 
the comment on the second visit. “Kindergarten is still sit- 
ting on the floor.” 

Julia Richman High ‘School, 60 West Thirteenth Street. 
“This school is so notoriously bad that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to describe it,” the original report said. “A firetrap. It 
should b? condemned.” A revisit showed that electricity 
had been installed, that some painting was being done but 
“everything ever said about the building seems to be true. 
Teachers are much discouraged by the conditions under 
which th?¥ must work.” 


1 Indiana 





The Building Outlook in Indianapolis. 

With Luilding activities for 1921 the largest in the history 
of the city, Indianapolis has started the new year with an 
even greater building program in prospect for the next 
twelve months, in the opinion of plumbing and heating 
contractors, architects and others identified with the build- 
ing industry. The valuation of new buildings authorized in 
1921 is $3,024,846 greater than in the next best year of 
the city’s history. Permits to the number of 10,135 were 
issued on _a total valuation of $18,328,965. 


While a large number of business structures of both 
fireproof and non-fireproof type and for all purposes were 
erected during 1921, the heaviest building activity was in 
the constructions of homes. The records show that more 
than 1,700 houses, at an average cost of $4,500 each, were 
built in the year. These were constructed along modern 
lines and in the majority of cases were for homes rather 
than for rental or investment purposes. A big growth in 
population also is reflected thereby. 
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KENNEDY 


The plumber who standard- 
izes on Kennedy Valves pro- 
tects himself against delays 
and difficulties in getting the 
exact sizes and types of valves 
he needs, and against come- 
backs of any nature from his 
customers. Try Kennedys 
on your next job. The Ken- 
nedy Catalog will help you 
make a selection. Send for it. 
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Branches and Warehouses 


New York, 95 John St. Boston, 47 India St. 
San Francisco, 23-25 Minna St. 
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Porceloid White Bathroom Fittings 


The superior advantages of white fittings for the 
bathroom are readily recognized. 

Porceloid covered fixtures are not merely white when 
new, but the finish is non-porous, permanent and durable. 
Guaranteed not to crack, peel or chip off. Requires but 
soap and water to keep clean and sanitary. 

We maintain a large department for refinishing with 
Porceloid White old N. P. fixtures of all descriptions. 

They have given entire satisfaction for the past ten 
years in many hotels, hospitals and residences—a partial 
list of which will be furnished on request. 

A profitable line to handle. 


Porceloid Bathroom Accessories—once sold, always 
sold. 


Write for catalog and prices 
R{[ Sanitary Specialties Co. 


N. E. Corner Collins and Hazzard Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oldest manufacturers of white brass bathroom accessories and next to the oldest 
manufacturer of Porceloid sheet covered Toilet Seats. 
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With home building taking the lead in 1921, the pendulum 
is expected to swing the other way this year in order that 
a need for office and industrial buildings may be satisfied. 
Construction of office buildings, it is expected, will start 
as soon as the weather permits. Among the structures for 
which plans have already been announced are the Roosevelt 
Building, a twelve-story office structure to be built at Wash- 
ington and Illinois Streets. This will be of the fireproof 
type and modern in every respect. 

Another building to go up as soon as the weather permits 
is that to be erected by the Indianapolis Athletic Club. This 
will be a nine-story fireproof structure, of which five stories 
will be devoted to athletics. The five stories will be built to 
conform to plans for the placing of modern gymnasium equip- 
ment, including showers, swimming pools, lavatories and 
toilets. Three upper floors will be used for living rooms 
for members. 

Another big structure in contemplation is the one to be 
erected by J. F. Wild & Co., an Indianapolis banking con- 
cern. The structure will be a twelve-story office and banking 
building of the modern type and will be erected in East Market 
Street. Several buildings used for business purposes in Mon- 
ument Circle will be remodeled in the spring, under plans 
now under consideration. A building to be erected at the 
northeast corner of Market and Illinois Streets by Rubush 
& Hunter, and another at the southeast corner of the two 
streets, by A. L. Block, are included in the list of structures 
on which plans to begin work in the spring have already been 
made. if a 

That millions ot dollars will be involved in the construction 
of the larger or downtown buildings is indicated in the esti- 
mated costs. For some of the structures contracts have been 
let, while others have just reached that stage in planning 
that they are beyond the classification of probabilities. The 
cost of the Rosenthal Building at Market and Illinois Streets 
is estimated at $750,000, while the big office and bank building 
ot the J. F. Wild & Co., will cost between $800,000 and $1,000,- 
000. The Roosevelt Building to be erected at Washington 
and Illinois Streets will cost in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000. Other structures that will range in cost from $100,000 
to $500,000 also are being contemplated. 

Plans for several new apartment houses are under con- 
sideration and it is expected that construction of these will 
be started by early spring. One of these is to be erected at 
Thirty-eighth and Meridian Streets at a cost of $500,000. 
Another new structure on which work will proceed as the 
weather permits is a $100,000 club house to be built for the 
Highland Golf Club, on the club’s premises northwest of the 
city. 

Construction work on three new school buildings also is 
expected to begin in the early spring. These buildings when 
complete will represent an investment of about $760,000. 
One of the schools will cost $309,000, another $308,000 and 
the third about $152,000. A number of improvements for the 
Indianapolis Teachers’ College, Twenty-third and Alabama 
Streets, also is planned as a part of the early spring building 
activities. 

That building activity is going to begin unusually early 
this spring is the opinion of Robert Fox, president of the 
Marion County Building Trades Council. “Building opera- 
tions,” he said, “will start in February this year instead of 
April, as has been the rule in past years, and the,outlook for 
continuous activity which will make conditions good for the 
various building crafts is exceedingly bright.” 

In 1920, which held the record up to that time, 7,640 per- 
mits were issued in Indianapolis on a total valuation of $15,- 
284,119. That record was more than $2,500,000 above best 
twelve-month period prior to that time. 
established in the year just ended is believed to have been 
due in part to the great number of dwellings constructed dur- 
ing the year. 


The new record - 
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South Bend 

Building operations in South Bend suffered a slight loss in 
1921 as compared with the record of the preceding year, 
according to figures compiled by the city building commis- 
sioner. There were 2,382 building permits issued on a total 
valuation of $4,148,117 in 1921, as compared with 2,683 with 
a valuation of $4,609,071 the previous year. 

The greatest decrease in valuation is shown in a compari- 
son of figures on buildings of a semi-public character. In 
the year just ended 138 permits were issued for such build- 
ings as compared with 95 permits for the previous year, but 
the valuation for the past twelve months was $730,136, as 
compared with $1,627,685 in 1920, a decrease of over 50 per 
cent. These figures apply to office and store buildings, fac- 
tories, etc. 

Of the total number of permits issued during the year, 
more than half, or 1,429, were for dwellings—about 400 less 
than the number of permits issued in 1920. Valuation figures 
show practically no difference. The list covering buildings 
of a miscellaneous character, which includes garages, sheds, 
etc., shows a somewhat similar comparison, indicating higher 
priced types of construction for 1921. The fourth important 
classification of buildings, that of structures of a _ public 
character, shows a total of 16 for 1921 as compared with 2 for 
the preceding year. Valuation figures for the two years show 
about $1,000,000 for 1921 and $700,000 for 1920. 

Gary. 

The total number of building permits issued in Gary in 
December, 1921, fell approximately $31,000 short of those 
granted during the same month in the previous year, accord- 
ing to the monthly report of the city building commissioner. 
In December there were 26 permits issued involving an ex- 
penditure of $90,704, as compared with 38 permits and a valua- 
tion of $121,740 for the year before. .Of the permits issued 
in December, eight were for residences—the total value of 
which amounted to about $20,000. 

One store and flat building was erected at a cost of $9,000, 
one flat building at a cost of $50,000 and seven garages at 
a cost of $3,000 each. Twenty-one of the buildings erected 
were of brick, their total cost being about $60,000. 


Kentucky 








Louisville and Vicinity. 

The 1921 season closed as a good one with the Louisville 
master plumbers and steam fitters. There has been a large 
volume of small jobs all season and the trade has had plenty 
of work to do, and there is a lot of work under way as a 
result of mild weather. Quite a large volume of business 
is being scheduled for spring, and the outlook as a whole 
is bright. 

The 1921 season closed with permits issued for $7,428,300 
as against $6,986,260 in 1920, and this does not take in a 
very large amount of work done in the suburbs, where most 
of the finer home building is being done. The increase was 
$442,040, but, according to Inspector Korell, it represents 
an amount of work at least 25 per cent greater than that 
sum as a result of reduced cost of material and labor. 

W. H. Matlack, secretary of the state and local Master 
Plumbers’ Associations, said: “Business has been good and 
there is a lot of it in prospect. The trade has no complaint. 
Louisville being practically a non-union city, has had less 
labor trouble than most other cities, and building has gone 
along well. The spring outlook is especially promising, and 
it promises to be a big year.” 

That business in Louisville in 1921 was better than gen- 
erally figured can be taken from the final report of the 
Clearing House. The month of December ran ahead of the 
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Dehn’s “AcmE” Deep Seal Continuous Pipe 
Trap Floor Drain with Automatic Back Water 
Valve. 
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_ ments of Health and Sanitary Engineers. These 
have stood the test for many years. 
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his contraptions. ’ 
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Floor Drains for every type of installation. 
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EREVER there is live steam, the 

Powers Steam and Water Mixer is the 

cheapest installation for supplying hot 
water. 

It is simple, safe, and easily installed. Re- 
quires only one line of water piping. Makes 
an instant hit where economy is an item, or 
where hot water is wanted only occasionally. 
No storage tank required. 

Thermostatically controlled so water at 
outlet is never too hot—always the desired 
"3 temperature. 
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same month of 1920. The year closed with clearings of 
$1,199,299,211, as compared with $1,556,022,712 in 1920, a loss 
of $356,723,501 or about 18 per cent. This would indicate 
a large volume of actual sales, as general commodity prices 
were off more than 18 per cent. 

Bids are being taken and contracts will probably be let 
shortly on the large Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., office 
building and warehouse, which will contain a large quan- 
tity of heating and plumbing, and run into big money. The 
company also plans to erect another large warehouse, eight 
or twelve stories high, of concrete construction probably. 

The Board of Education has placed contracts with local 
architects for plans for new schools to cost $600,000. Joseph 
& Joseph will draw plans for a $300,000 addition to the 
Girls’ High School, at an agreed rate of 5 per cent. Arthur 
J. Tafel gets an addition to the Manual Training High School 
at a cost of $125,000. Nevin, Wischemeyer & Morgan the 
Central Negro High, at $125,000; D. X. Murphy & Bro., the 
Louisville Vocational School, $50,000. All of these jobs will 
be additions. 

The P. H. Meyer Co., Louisville, having about completed 
the Inter Southern building annex work, reports that it is 
busy on jobs including the Masonic Temple, at Pineville, 
Ky.; L. & N. power plant at Paris, Tenn., and Elks’ build- 
ing at New Albany. Mr. Meyer reported a big year in 1921, 
and that the force is very busy figuring on new work at the 
present time. 


\Massachusetts 








Boston and Vicinity. 

Architect Frank C. Brown, 9 Mt. Vernon Square, Boston, 
has prepared plans for a summer residence at 15 Washing- 
ten Avenue, Winthrop, for Samuel Davis, to cost $12,000. 

Architects J. William Beal Sons, 62 Summer Street, Boston, 
are preparing plans for a summer residence at Wood Hole, 
30x60 ft., two stories, for Dean Emery. No contracts have 
been let. 

P. R. Winter, of Belmont, has the plumbing and heating 
contracts on two houses being erected for Z. E. Cliff, at 
Newton, to cost $8,000. each, and in a two-family house 
for E. J. Grimes, which will cost about $10,000. 

G. F.,Redmond, 19 Congress Street, Boston, is to con- 
struct a fish pond and Japanese gardens on his estate in 
West Newton, to cost $25,000. 

Architect C. T. McFarland, 162 Newbury Street, Boston, 
has prepared plans for a building to cost $75,000, to be 
erected by the Christian Science Benevolent Association at 
Chestnut Hill, Brookline. 


Other Cities in the State. 

Mount Hope Finishing Co., North Dighton, will erect 
several new factory buildings in the spring. The tenement 
department, which is constructing six new tenement houses, 
plans to add at least eight more in the spring, each apart- 
ment with modern plumbing and heating. Contracts will 
be awarded this winter so work will start early in the spring. 
A community building, with shower baths, sleeping rooms 
and bathrooms for each suite of rooms is also to be erected. 

Stevens Linen Works, of Webster, will build a two-story 
addition to its mill which will include extensive toilet facili- 
ties for both men and women on each floor. No contracts 
have been awarded. 

Superintendent of Public Buildings Dineen, of Lynn, will 
have charge of the preparation of plans for a new school- 
house in West Lynn, to cost $120,000, work to start in the 
spring. 

T. F. Crowell & Son have been awarded the contract 
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for alterations to the Ashland school in Brockton. The 
contractors will sub-let the contract for a new heating 
plant, to cost about $12,000. 

H. Ryan, of Wrentham, has opened a plumbing shop in 
the Cowell Block on South Street. 

Dr. W. F. Brady, 109 Suffolk Street, will erect a $60,000 
residence in the spring. Brick, 30x50 ft. Only general 
contract thus far awarded. 

Emil Rioux, 456 Summer Avenue, Longmeadow, is to 
erect two residences on Westmoreland Avenue, to cost $8,500 
each. 

The Springfield Y. M. C. A. College will erect a new 
medical building early in the spring. Plans are being pre- 
pared by Architect Harry L. Sprague, 319 Main Street, 
Springfield. C. B. Potter is chairman of the building com- 
mittee, and the R. D. Kimball Co., of Boston, are the 
heating engineers. 





Seattle and Vicinity. 

Men of the Trade in the Puget Sound District, in Seattle 
particularly, foster and expound various opinions regarding 
present day conditions and prospects for business during the 
new year. Some believe prosperity is knocking at the storm 
door while others hold the opinion that normalcy, with 
subsequent good times is still considerably in the offing. All, 
with no exceptions, however, will concede that times are 
showing noticeable improvement and that the way is gradu- 
ally being cleared for a resumption of constructional activi- 
ties on a considerable scale. 

Seattle, not unlike other cities of its class and size, is 
sadly underbuilt. The need for more hotels, first-class apart- 
ment buildings, business and industrial structures is appar- 
ent on every hand. The city is also short of up-to-date resi- 
dences. And these buildings will be built as soon as pros- 
pective builders and financial interests can be made to 
believe that the bottom in prices, materials and labor has 
been reached. 

Builders are still more or less panicky. They hold the 
opinion that materials and the costs of construction will go 
still lower. And as long as these opinions are retained, con- 
struction will be hampered and proposed work postponed. 

It is known that at the present time there are more plans 
in the offices of Seattle architects, awaiting word from pros- 
pective builders to proceed, than there have been for years. 
These plans, in the architects’ offices call for business blocks, 
several ranging in size from 10 to 16 stories; two or more 
high class hotels; a dozen or more apartment buildings; in- 
dustrial plants and hundreds of magnificent homes and mod- 
ern residences. 

Many of these buildings, it is believed, will be started in 
the spring while the erection of some of the others will be 
held up until summer or fall, or perhaps carried over for 
another year. Opinions regarding these various proposi- 
tions, as above stated, vary. 

A canvass of some of the larger plumbing and heating 
establishments in Seattle brings to light the following opin- 
ions, idéas and statements regarding activities of the past 
year and prospects for 1922: 

Dupar-Blythe Co., 712 Pike Street: ‘Prospects for the 
year 1922, according to my way of thinking,” stated Frank 
A. Dupar, who has charge of the Seattle offices of the con- 
cern, “are more or less indefinite. There is plenty of build- 
ing projects on paper and plans for many structures,—the 
kind most needed in Seattle, viz. apartments and smaller 
industrial buildings have been announced. If these various 
propositions go ahead, the men of the trade in Seattle will 
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This is a 


Pierce Down Draft, Magazine Feed, Smoke 
Consuming, Heating Boiler 
— Fuel | 
Labor | 
“ Manufactured only by A 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Manufacturing Corp. 
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Boston Baltimore 
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KEWANEE. 


Tabasco Water Heaters are 
built of steel. You can’t make 
any money repairing them, be- 
cause they never get out of 
order. But every one you sell 
means a satisfied customer. 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


Kewanee III. 














“HAAS” 
Water Closets 


are high grade, insuring 
maximum service and 
minimum expense. 


PHILIP HAAS CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
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“BRE HYGIENIC” 
SPRING SEAT 


Just the seat for that office 
building or factory job. It has 
an adjustable spring tension. 
A spring shock absorber that 
takes all jar and strain from 
the bowl. A stop that keeps 
the seat from striking fix- 
tures in back and a “BRD 
HYGIENIC” seat. 

Get our special prices for 
your show room or window 
display. 


BRE MFG. CO. 
Hyde Park Dist., Boston, Mass. 
HUN We et Lit 
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MOR-SEAL 


THE CLEANER CLOSET 


Embodying all the features 
of the most expensive types 
of closets at a lower price 


Write for descriptive information 


CHICAGO POTTERY CO. 


1924-40 CLYBOURN AVENUE CHICAGO 
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Manufacturers 


Plumbers Lead 
Goods 


Prompt Deliveries 














Radiator Valve 

—<"PACKLESS 

ouick OPENING 
DURABLE 

Neat in Appearance 


Made with Wheel Handle if desired 


We also manufacture 
Return Traps, Air Line Valves, Thermo- 
static Radiator Traps, Air Elimina- 
tors, Damper Regulators, Strainers 


STERLING ENGINEERING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Insurance 
Against Flooded Basements 


Where the Signet Drain isinstalled there 
can be no back water. 

A perfectly reliable trap that automati- 
cally keeps out 


sewerage, gas and 
germs. 






Always works. 
Nothing to get out of 
Order. Brass work- 
ing parts submerged. 


The Signet is clean, 
sanitary, simple, dur- 
able and efficient. 


Pat. Dec. 8, 1914 


Write 
for details 


CRAMPTON-FARLEY BRASS CO. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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go ahead with them. Undoubtedly, building will pick up 
considerably in the spring—to what extent, I hesitate to 
predict.” 

This firm, through its Seattle and Bellingham office, the 
latter in charge of A. J. Blythe, completed the following large 
jobs which are well worth mentioning: Mount Vernon High 
School and Gymnasium—heating installation—cost approxi- 
mately $27,000; fire station, Fourth Avenue and Battery 
Street, Seattle—both heating and plumbing—cost about 
$10,000; Broadway High School—heating—cost $5.000. 

Ashwell & Twist, 2127 First Avenue: “Business transact- 
ed this year, taking volume and price both into considera- 
tion, compares favorably with last year,” said C. F. Twist, 
one of the active heads of this company. “Without consult- 
ing the books, I would say, our volume was as large and 
our receipts were about the same. There was a considerable 
amount of construction in Seattle and the Puget Sound 
Country last year and we, I believe, got a fair share. How- . 
ever, we, as is the case of every man in the trade, would 
have profited to a much greater extent, had the larger build- 
ing projects, long talked of, gone ahead. However, I confi- 
dently look forward to a bigger, brighter and more prosper- 
ous year during 1922. Right now, in spite of the season, 
things are looking up and our immediate prospects are 
good.” | 

A few of the larger contracts undertaken and completed 
during the past twelve month by Ashwell & Twist follow: 
Douglas Building, for the Metropolitan Building Company— 
plumbing and heating—cost $18,000; Cobb Building Annex, 
for the Metropolitan Building Co., cost approximately $15,- 
000; Plumbing and heating in a pretentious home on Queen 
Anne Hill for E. S. Grammer, involving an expenditure in 
excess of $9,000. 

Ernst & Wolf, 311 Stewart Street: “Although prices re- 
ceived for our work compared favorably with 1920, our vol- 
ume for the past year showed a considerable decrease,” said 
C. H. Wolf of this company. “All during the year building 
projects were held up and postponed on account of falling 
material markets, tight money, inability to secure proper 
financing and general uncertainty. However, I believe, 1922 
will witness a pronounced change—this change to assert 
itself definitely in the early spring. This firm’s prospects 
at the present time are comparatively bright and we are look- 
ing toward the future, strong in the belief that times will 
shortly be righted to the satisfaction of all parties engaged 
in constructional activities.” 

Ernst ‘& Wolf recently completed the installation of both 
plumbing and heating in the new Enumclaw High School 
and Gymnasium at Enumclaw, Wash., and a contract for 
similar work in Officers’ Quarters at Camp Murray, near 
Tacoma. The Enumclaw contract approximated the ex- 
penditure of $7,000, and the Camp Murray contract about 
$3,000. 

Hellenthal Plumbing & Heating Co., 90 University Way: 
“Our business during the past year,” said F. C. Hellenthal, 
“showed a perceptible decrease over 1920. This I attribute 
to the general unsettled condition—falling markets and the 
panicky attitude of the building public. During the coming 
year, I sincerely believe, times will be much better. Already 
we are assured of cheaper money, cheaper labor and cheaper 
materials, and this assurance is starting the wheels of con- 
structional activity moving. Shortly after the first of this 
new year, projects, long on the boards of our local architects, 
will be revived and we will be asked to figure on contracts 
which will exceed, in size and importance, any awarded and 
completed during 1921. I also believe that during the com- 
ing year, because of the volume of work projected, compe- 
tition will be less keen and better prices will be obtainable.” 

Three of the larger contracts completed by this firm dur- 
ing 1921 follow: National Guard Armory at Everett, Wash. 
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—heating and ventilating—cost $10,000; High school at North 
Bend, Wash.—plumbing and heating—cost $9,000; College 
Club, Seattle—heating and plumbing—cost $20,000. The 
plumbing contract on the Everett Armory was handled by 
I. P. Bassit, of Everett. 


P. J. Lavan, 1319 Eighth Avenue: “In spite of the fact 
that I am sure to be accused of being a falsifier, a garbler 
of untruths and a prince of misrepresentation, I am willing to 
say, off hand, that my business during the past year was 
not less than 60 per cent better than during 1920,” reported 
P. J. Lavan. “I attribute my success and profits which 
have accrued to luck and not to a sharp pencil. I had but 
little competition. I was among the ‘selected list of bid- 
ders’. During the coming year, I believe, local men of 
the trade will regain the ground which has been lost during 
the past year or two, because 1922, to my way of thinking, 
is going to be good. There is going to be something doing, 
and I look for constructional activities, on a comparatively 
large scale, to start very early in the spring. Buildings, 
which have been planned and announced but which have 
not started, will go ahead during the year. Mind you, I do 
not predict a boom, but I do say Seattle will be the scene 
of a building revival during the coming year.” 

Four of the largest contracts handled by P. J. Lavan dur- 
ing 1921 follow: School of Mines, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle—heating and plumbing—cost $13,000; Forest 
Products Laboratory, University of Washington—plumbing 
—cost $4,500; Thompson Building—heating—cost $5,000; 
heating and plumbing in a $200,000 residence at The High- 
lands, near Seattle, for J. D. Hoge. This contract, which 
involved the installation of approximately 40 fixtures, in- 
cluding 7 bathrooms, amounted to $25,000. 

Norton & Spangler, Henry Building: “We did a fair 
volume of small work during the past year, and, considering 
conditions which could not be helped, have no particular 
complaint to register,” said E. G. Spangler. ‘However, I 
feel I am safe in saying that this firm’s volume was at least 
50 per cent less than that of last year. A majority of work 
done by us involved small contracts, ranging from $1,000 
to $3,000. Our biggest contract amounted to $10,000. Indi- 
cations point to a resumption of building in Seattle on a 
large scale during 1922. I think the start will be made about 
March when work will start on ‘big stuff,’ which Seattle 
sorely needs. By this I mean apartment houses, office build- 
ings and one or more good hotels. Residence work also will 
show a decided increase during the coming year.” 

Two jobs of consequence noted by Mr. Spangler, con- 
tracted for and completed during the past year follow: 
Broadway High School—plumbing—$10,000; Cornish School 
of Music—heating—$8,000. 


‘California 


San Francisco. 

With the yearly inventory taken, local plumbing-supply 
houses are settling down to take care of the new year’s busi- 
ness, of which there is a good deal, according to several of 
the leading houses of this city. 

The recent stormy weather that swept over the coast is 
partly responsible for a renewed activity in all lines of the 
building trades and, according to present indications, this 
activity will continue for an indefinite length of time. 

Below are a few of the plumbing contracts that have been 
let to various master plumbers of this city: 

Monihan & Slaven have been awarded the contract for the 
plumbing in a building with 21 apartments, located at 
Geary and Leavenworth Streets. The contract is estimated 
at $7,300. 
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Don’t Be Content 
With ee ee Flaeh- 


Specify and Use the 
Reliable 


“SIMPLEX” 
Made in 
All Lead—Copper—Galvan- 
ized Iron 


Every Flashing Adjustable 
Every Flashing Perfect 





Manufactured only by 
Simplex Mfg. Company, 313 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Canadian Representative: 
W.H. Cunningham & Hill, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 














Prices Reduced Dec. lst 


Sa The Keystone 
Die Stock 


is guaranteed 
to cut straight threads 


Made for Armstrong and 
square dies. Easy to change 
dies. No bushings to lose. 
Ring centers pipe. 








Order from your Jobber or 
send direct to us 


B&B Tool & Mach. Works £2!2,%; “lark st 


Erencmenname seats tl 





ity use “Koven” Pure Iron 
Double Row Riveted, Galvanized 
Range Boilers, or Naco Galvanized 
Range Boilers made of open hearth 
steel. These boilers may be bought of 
] jobbers everywhere. 


| : | 
FoR lasting quality and true capac- f 





| L. O. KOVEN & BRO. 
} 154 Ogden Ave.. - - Jersey City, N. J. | 








ZECO 


A vitreous china tank 


with a set of real fittings 


ZLWERMANN COMPANY 


Robinson. Hhinois 
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Simplex Boiler 
Stand 


Made in Malleable Iron or Brass 


Stronger, gives larger circulating 
opening than cast iron stands. 


Will carry twenty sizes of boilers. 
Supporting arms easily attached to all 
sizes. 


Adjustable to any height. 


= 
= 
= 
ro} 
= 
The SIMPLEX costs less in labor, = 
saves leaks—no place for dust or ver- 
min to collect. 
F 


Write for Circulars 





SIMPLEX BOILER STAND CO. 212.28! 5"¢' 
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Gerstein 
Cisternand Riveted 
Pressure Boilers 


can be described in one 
word—- 


Everlasting 


They not only /ast but give continuous, satisfactory 


service. 
Made in any size, pressure or capacity desired. 





Write for details 


Gerstein Bros. & Cooper 
Coppersmiths 


1-3 W. Third Street So. Boston, Mass. 
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PAINE TOGGLE BOLTS 
‘‘The Practical Toggle’’ 


Save their cost in time 
and patience 


THE PAINE CO. 
1742 Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO 


Work instantly in any 
position in any hollow 
material. 
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The plumbing contract for the four-flat building on Filbert 
and Polk Streets has been awarded to N. G. Wienholz. 

Wade & Miller have received the contract for the plumbing 
in the building recently erected on Mission Street south of 
Geneva. The contract is in the neighborhood of $5,000. 

Ahlbach & Mayer secured the contract for the plumbing in 
a two-story and basement building in Fallon Terrace. A. 
Aberige is the owner and Houghton-Sawyer are the archi- 
tects. The plumbing contract amounts to $5,000. 

David Gibbs has the contract for the plumbing of eleven 
apartments on Van Ness Avenue, south of Green Street. 
Mrs. L. Thomas is the owner and O. K. Thayer the architect. 
The contract amounts to $3,300. Mr. Gibbs also has a $1,356 
contract for the plumbing in four apartments on 48th Ave- 
nue. G. F. Barnett is the owner and E. E. Young the 
architect. 

Scott & Co: have been awarded the contract for the plumb- 
ing of four cottages on 2lst Street, near Cabrillo, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,650. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





Vancouver. 


That the high cost of plumbing and heating materials is 
holding up much plumbing and heating work is the opinion 
generally expressed among the local plumbing and heating 
trade. It is not held that these prices are excessive but 
rather that even though they are justified, it would prove 
eventually a decidedly wise stroke to lower the price of 
materials as much as possible now, even though it meant 
something of a loss (at present). This was especially point- 
ed out by A. H. Mitchell & Co. “The public in general,” it 
was stated, “has become convinced that building prices must 
come down. Consequently when tenders are called for a 
building and but little decline is shown in plumbing and 
heating quotations, prospective builders simply decide to put 
off building. We have had of late very many calls for ten- 
ders which end in the prospective builder coming to the 
conclusion that he will be able to do better later on. Thus 
building operations are being steadily stagnated, and both 
the mahufacturer and the trade in general are suffering.” 

Jobbing is reported as active lately, due almost wholly to 
a recent cold snap—the most severe in two years—which 
caught many householders wholly unprepared. W. A. Brown, 
Ltd., report activity confined almost exclusively to repairs 
and replacements. Conditions, however, are better than at 
this time last year. Prices of materials were stubbornly 
high. McDonald & Perry reported new work—on new 
buildings—practically finished up. Architects were reported 
as optimistic in regard to prospects for the spring and 
summer. 

Next month is expected to be quiet by Orr Bros., Ltd., who 
reported the rush occasioned by the cold spell to be ended. 
It was pointed out that a period of slackness in building is 
customary at this time of the year. Prices of some mate- 
rials have declined a little but not sufficiently to stimulate 
building which is now, in anticipation of a slump in prices 
later on, confined almost entirely to absolutely necessary 
work. 

On the whole prospects for the future are decidedly optim- 
istic, many tenders being called for and a number of com- 
mercial establishments announcing decisions to extend 
premises but in almost every case, with the date of the com- 
mencement of operations, remaining indefinite, 
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: ot 5 
[Patente.as 


Plumbing Department. 

1,400,626. Pipe-Measuring Square for Plumbers and Steam- 
Fitters. Alphonse C. Rodriguez, Baton Rouge, La. A 
plumber’s and steam fitter’s pipe square comprising a body 
having arms extending at right angles to each other, one 
of the arms having a spirit level and the other arm provided 
with an adjusting device for adjusting the square, so that 
























1,400,626. 


one arm may extend at an angle to a surface on which the 
ccerner of the square rests for leveling the first arm accord- 
ing to the bubble of the spirit level. 

1,400,526. Electric Water-Heater. Herbert W. Christian, 
Detroit, Mich. A water heating apparatus comprising an 
electric heating element, means to maintain a film of water 
about said heating element, and means actuated by a pre- 
determined quantity of heated water to control the operation 
of said electric heating element. 
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1.401,04% 


1,401,048. Steam-Escape Valve for Range-Boilers, etc. 
William A. Collver, Marshfield, Ore. In combination with 
a boiler, a valve, a chamber therefor, a conduit for steam 
leading from a point adjacent to the top of the boiler to said 
chamber, a steam escape means leading from the chamber, 
a cylinder below said chamber into which water from the 
chamber drains in communication with the boiler, said valve 
normally closing the steam escape pipe, said valve having 
a float in the said cylinder, said chamber and cylinder being 
in communicating relation substantially unobstructed to effec- 
tive expansion of steam therein, said construction permitting 
the accumulation of steam in the chamber to displace water 
in the cylinder so that the valve will thus automaticaily 
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BARRETT 


Sewer, Tide and Back Water Trap 


Positive 


Flush 





Write for details 
MANUFACTURED BY 


James Barrett Mfg. Co. boston’ “Nace: 


Cannot 


Overflow 


No matter how badly the 
APEX Closet Bowl may be 
clogged, the non-overflow 
arrangement is certain of ac- 
tion. 

Clean-out device located at 
head of trap where obstruc- 
tions above sewer pipe can 
be easily removed without 
clean-out tools. 

Get an APEX, try it out— 
you’ll be more than pleased. 
Write for details. 





Se eee eT eT Deli 


203 E. State Street 
N. J. 


The Apex Supply Co., Inc., 7Ren7on® 
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NO ROOF IS SUPERIOR 
TO ITS FLANGE 


Therefore, some 
PLUMBER is the 
father of every leaky 
roof. 


The Bullard 
Roof Flange 


is acknowledged as the only PER- 
FECT FLANGE by busy men 
who have made satisfying installa- 
tions. . 


i THE BULLARD SPECIALTY COMPANY, Tiffin, 0. 




















Thousands Operating Successfully! 


When you install a Dickey Septic Tank, your 
customer becomes a permanent advertiser 


for you. 
THE DICKEY SEPTIC TANK 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM 
comes in sections ready to be quickly joined 
eS ®, together. No forms required. The Salt Glazed 
Pd yn material is not affected by acids or 
ecay. 

















Write for complete details 
W. S. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO. 


Established 1885 
re Cres, MO. 
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This Guarantee Proves 
That You Can Stop Heating 
"Complaints With the 


DOLE 
SHURE-VENT 
AIR VALVE 


(ae of a Sahn 
line of Packless Radiator Valves 
and Air and Vacuum Valves 


1925 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO, III. 











Buy O-B Quality 
First Valves 
From Your 
Supply House 


1c The Ohio Brass Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


50 Church St. 343S. Dearborn St. 710 Verasen Bldg. 





New York City Chicago adelphia 
WM. P. HORN CO., Pacific Coast Agents 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland San Francisco 

















The Bath Tub Cleaner 


Contains no grit. 
No acid. 
Keeps fixtures like new. 


Most contracting plumbers use 
Porcela and recommend it to 
their customers. 


If you haven't Porcela in stock 
order from your jobber. Write 
us for free sample can and 
descriptive folder. 


PORCELA-RADAX CO. 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


{RRR ae 
CLOSET CONNECTIONS 


ADJUSTABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


EFFICIENT \ | ‘ 
CONSISTENT ~ 
LABOR SAVING 

MATERIAL SAVING 


Cheaper than the old inconsistent putty, plaster 
paris or cement method of making closet connec- 





tions. 
THE GROENIGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
8 East Chestnut Street Columbus, Ohio 


PORCELA 








recede to permit escape of excess steam through the escape 
pipe and subsequently move against its seat through rising 
oi the water level in the boiler and cylinder. 

1,400,559. Water-Meter. William L. Marden, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to Neptune Meter Company, New York, 
N. Y., a corporation of New Jersey. A meter comprising a 
casing having a high-duty passage, a high-duty valve to 
control the same, a low-duty passage, a butterfly valve to 
control the low-duty passage pivoted upon an axis which is 
unsymmetrically placed with respect to the exposed area 
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of the valve, with the larger area opposed to the pressure 
of the liquid, whereby the valve is maintained normally 
closed, means to prevent the opening of the valve by the 
pressure of the liquid, and means actuated by the move- 
ment of the high-duty valve in one direction to open the 
low-duty valve. 

1,401,637. Valve. George Parkinson and John Davidson, 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada. A faucet comprising a valve 


casing having a partition therewithin between inlet and out- 
let and an orifice in said partition surrounded by a flange 
having a bottom seat, a double faced removable intermediate 
seat in the form of a washer and a double faced top seat 
having a V-shaped bar lower extension and a screw hole at 
the juncture of the legs of said bar, a bolt having a cross 
slotted and under beveled head fitting to the slope of said 
legs and a washer and closed nut secured on the end of said 
bolt projecting below the valve casing. 





1.401,462. 
1,401,637 


1,401,462. Shower-Bath Nozzle. Everett Circle, Coalton, 
Okla. <A spray device including a nozzle, a casing detach- 
able connected with and inclosing the nozzle, said casing 
having spray perforations in line with the discharge end 
of the nozzle, and a transverse bar of a width equal to the 
width of the discharge end of the nozzle disposed in the 
casing intermediate the nozzle and the spray perforations 
to prevent discharge of the water directly from the nozzle 
to the perforations. 





Four Instantaneous Water Heaters have just been ship- 
ped to the Emperor of Japan by a manufacturing concern 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. The order for the heaters was received 
by cable and the shipment was made the same day. 
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CONNECTED BY A.W. 


DO YOU, OR DON’T YOU? 
When I was but a tiny tot 
I heard the old folks say, 
To “always practice what you preach’’— 
A truth that sticks today. 


It hardly seems the proper thing 
For us to urge and teach 
A Bath a Day unless we go 
And practice what we preach. 
—RAY, Racine, Wis. 





The old-fashioned boozer who used to say “Good morning, 
Judge,” is now sometimes able to whisper, “Good night, Doc- 
tor.”’ FELIX, New York. 





NOBODY HOME. 
“Why didn’t you send your man to fix my electric doorbell, 
as you promised you would?” 
“He did go, madam; but as he rang three times and got no 
answer, he thought you must be out.” M. S., Chicago. 





Some men are born lucky. Others accidentally get the right 
telephone number. ORDER TAKER, Chicago. 





THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 

A plumber lived up over his store. One night he was 
aroused from his sleep by the persistent ringing of his door- 
bell. He rubbed his eyes, got out of bed, raised the front 
window, and asked: “What do you want down there?” 

“Please, mister,’’ answered a small boy, “my father sent me 
for a washer.” 

‘What?’ gasped the disturbed plumber. “Do you think I’m 
going to get up and dress and come down for a nickel?” 

“What are you kickin’ for?’ wailed the boy. “Gee-whiz, I 
had to git up an’ dress an’ come down for nothin’.”’ 

F. H. H., Lexington, Ky. 

“Prices are falling mighty slow 
Brown. 

“Like women’s skirts, they’ve far to go ere they are really 
down.”’ MIKE QUINN, Scranton, Pa. 





it seems to me,” said 





HE WAS SO IGNORANT. 
He thought Queensbury Rules were measuring sticks. 
J. W. B., Hannibal, Mo. 





Speaking of Jack Dempsey, which we were not, would it be 
proper to say that an undertaker is a scientific boxer? 
NICK D., Chicago. 





COULDN’T LIVE UP TO IT. 
“Why did you take down that ‘Do It Now’ sign hanging over 
your desk?” asked one business man of another. 
“IT couldn’t stand the way bill collectors looked at it when 
I told them to call around next week.” 
A. G., Birmingham, Ala. 





EXTRA! EXTRA! 

A contractor’s daughter eloped disguised in a suit of her 
father’s clothes. The next day the local newspaper appeared 
with this headline: “Female Flees in Father’s Pants.” 

W. J. B., Walla Walla, Wash. 





HERE’S TO THE PLUMBER. 
Who said the plumbers were robbers? 
No! they are merchants and jobbers. 

If all the plumbers in all the land should pack their tools 
and then take their stand, the knockers would get down on 
their knees and pray for help. ‘“Come—do—won’t you please? 
Come right away—our trouble is dire—nevermore will we 
kick ‘at your hire. We never dreamed of the worth you are; 
why, say, you beat all others by far. You earn your pay for 
the work you do, be your name Jim or Jack, Bill or Lou.” 

G. R. W., Tacoma, Wash. 





The Armament Conference delegates are probably being 
paid on a peace work basis. 


HELP ME WITH YOUR BEST JOKES. A. W. B. 
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NORJO 
Adjustable Concrete Insert 
Instant Vertical Adjustment 


ESIGNED especially for 
pipe work. Saves time and 
makes the best installation. 
Shipped complete. No extra 
dies, bolts or nuts required. 


See your jobber 


NORJO MFG. CO. 


ST. LOUIS 23 MISSOURI 
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; ie VAPOR REGULATOR 


Provides the best 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
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= for your vapor heating boiler 

= A peerless quality 

= product manufactured 

= and sold exclusively by 

g 

2 The Simplex Heating Specialty Co., Inc. 

= Lynchburg, Va. 
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Saves Labor and Expense 


When you need to remove a 
defective length of pipe or 
cracked fitting, or connect up 
new fixtures to an old line, the 
easiest and best method is to use 


h 
SISSON 
Insertable Joint 


Not necessary to disturb pipe 
above or below. No danger of 
cracked joints. 


Write for Catalog telling all about it. 
R. ESTABROOK’S SONS 


Ist and C S treets, South Boston, Mass. 
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MR. PLUMBER: 


The “Perfection” Septic Tank 


PATENTED 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, WITHOUT SEWERS 


Sold Only By Jobbers in Plumbing Supplies 


We It is manufactured in and delivered from ae cities, from 
-~ Maine to California. — you realize the 

” 7 to you to go after and sec os Ppeottabie busi- 

ness? oviitn Dept. = for detailed information. 


United Pcnias 
Products Co. 


Sele Manufacturers 
Executive Office: 
27 E. Vermont St. 
Indianapolis Ind. 
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PLENTY OF 


HOT WATER 


NO EXTRA EXPENSE 


ASILY connected to outside of steam, vapor 
or hot water boiler; does away with fuel- 
wasting coil in fire pot. Uses surplus heat 
of boiler. not overheat or underheat. Will 
not burn out, once installed. 
opportunity for live dealers. — 
now and “et for the demand 

eration and practi sales 
helps to give benefit of our ational 
advertising. Lick Png $16.00. 
Write for full details 


THE HOTSTREAM HEATER CO. 
GQ ‘* Makers of Heaters that Heat’’ 
Mg, CLEVELAND, Ohie 
We also make a com- 


plete line of Gas and 
Kerosene Water 


















INDIRECT WATER HEATER. race 
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GAUGE GLASS qe 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
STANDARD AND HIGH PRESSURE 


Our High Pressure Glasses have fused ends 
and are annealed by special process. Try 
them for highest steam pressures. 


Sa We manufacture Automatic Air Valves and Hot Water . 
Thermometers. 
MAGEE STEAM SPECIALTY CORPORATION 


136-138 Beekman Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Witch Roof Flange 


(Patented 1908) 





























Most adaptable and practical 
device of its kind on the market. 

Automatically finds the angle 
of any roof between 5 and 45 
degrees. No cutting, twisting 
or turning. 

Copper flashing so placed that 
it takes care of settlement of 
roof without breaking the “lead- 
run” joint on cast iron hub. 


ie “qu 


Write for details and prices 


Carpenter & Paterson, Inc. 
16 India Square Boston, Mass. 
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IF IT’S A WARNOCK, IT’S GOOD 


One advan- 
tage of the 


Warnock 
Wrench 


is its adaptability. Can be used on any job. Is 
especially desirable for Nickel-plated piping, because it 
will not slip or scratch. 


Endorsed by all plumbers who have used it. 
Ask Your Jobber 


WARNOCK MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER MASS. 
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January 17 and 18, 1922.—The 28th annual convention o1 
the Wisconsin Master Plumbers’ Association, to be held in 
the Gold Room, Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 

January 24, 25 and 26, 1922.—The twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers, to be held in the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. 

January 24, 25 and 26, 1922.—The annual convention of 
the Illinois Master Plumbers’ Association, at Champaign, 
Ill. The sessions will be held at the Masonic Temple. 

February 6, 7 and 8, 1922.—The annual convention of the 
Minnesota Retail Plumbers’ Association. The city, where 
the convention is to be held, has not yet been announced. 

February 14, 15 and 16, 1921.—The annual convention of 
the Ohio State Association of Master Plumbers, at Canton, 
Ohio. 

February 20, 21 and 22, 1922-—The annual convention 
of Nebraska Retail Plumbers’ Association, at Omaha, Neb. 

March 7, 8 and 9, 1922.—The annual convention of the 
State Association of Master Plumbers in North Dakota, at 
Grand Forks. 

March 13, 14 and 15, 1922.—The annual convention * the 
Indiana Society of Sanitary Engineers to be held at In- 
dianapolis. 

March 27 and 28, 1922.—The annual convention of the 
Kansas Master Plumbers’ Association, at Salina, Kansas. 

April 10, 11 and 12, 1922.—The annual convention of the 
Oklahoma State Association of Master Plumbers, at Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 

April 17 and 18, 1922.—The annual convention of the 
Tennessee State Association of Sanitary Engineers, at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

April 18, 19 and 20, 1921.—The next annual convention of 
Iowa Master Plumbers’ Association, in Mason City, Iowa. 

May 2 and 3, 1922.—The annual convention of Colorado 
Society of Sanitary and Heating Engineers. It has not 
yet been decided where the convention will be held. 

May 8 and 9, 1922.—The twelfth annual convention of 
the North Carolina Association of Master Plumbers, at 
Asheville, N. C. 

May 12 and 13, 1922—The annual convention of the 
Association of Master Plumbers of the State of Washington, 
at Tacoma, Wash. 

May 15, 16 and 17, 1922.—The annual convention of the 
Kentucky State Association of Master Plumbers in Ashland, 
Ky. 

May 22, 23 and 24, 1922.—The annual convention of the 
State Association of Master Plumbers of California, at Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 

June 6, 7 and 8, 1922.—The fortieth annual convention of 
the National Association of Master Plumbers, in Detroit. 





February 20, 1922—Concert and Reception of the Master 
Plumbers’ Association of Greater New York, to be held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City. 





A Berlin special to the World says: Germany is rush- 
ing toward internal bankruptcy with increasing speed, but 
with scarcely any effort to put on the brakes. The national 
budget is further than ever from balancing. The German 
state now owes 280,000,000,000 marks (normally $70,000,- 
000,000). Reichsbank printing presses have been print- 
ing 1,000,000,000 marks daily, having put into circulation 
31,000,000,000 marks in December 
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Compare 
It with 
Others | 


FULL LENGTH DOORS 
TO REMOVE OR CLEAN COIL 
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‘ALL PIPING BRASS |. P. S. 
ALL THREADS BRIGGS 
STANDARD 





RADIAL COIL SUPPORT 
LOCKS COIL IN POSITION 












SCIENTIFICALLY WOUND 


COPPER COIL EQUALIZES 
HEAT INFLUENCE 

















ACCESSIBLE VISIBLE 






















PROTECTED PILOT 
ACCESSIBLE NON- 

STICKABLE BRONZE 

WATER VALVE LOWER COIL WIND PREVENTS 
‘ LIMING-SPREADS FLAME 
Con, wm VALVE DRAIN 








EXTENDED COMBUSTION 
CHAMBER PROTECTS 
BURNERS and VITAL PARTS 
AGAINST CONDENSATION 


SENSITIVE GAS ADJUSTER 
ALSO PREVENTS REACTION (© 

OS AE So Sel 
VALVE OPERATES 
ON SNAP 
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BONNET BURNERS CAN 
NOT WARP OR OVERHEAT 
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PRIMARY AIR TO BURNERS 
KEEPS THEM COOL 




















CLEAN-OUT PLUG 
PROTECTED BURNER RING 





MOVABLE LEGS. 





AMERICAN HEATER CORPORATION — 
| 1100 North Sixth St.--------: St.Louis. Mo. U.S. A. 





— Have you the large four-colored wall poster hung up in your place of business? If not, write for one today. 
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i Clas sified Adverbis amine 


Situations Open 











WANTED—PLUMBING SALESMAN TO 

carry plumbing specialties as_ side 
line. Liberal commission. State terri- 
tory desired. Address 461, “Domestic 
Engineering,” 1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago. 1-7-21 





WANTED—PLUMBING SALESMAN 
to carry plumbing specialty as a side 
line, on commission basis. Address 
400, “Domestic Engineering,” 1900 
Prairie Ave., Chicago. 10-8 





WANTED—FOR IMMEDIATE DELIV- 
ery, 2,500 ft. of water radiation in 
large radiators from 100 to 150 ft. each. 
Also black pipe from %-inch to 4- inch. 
Address 466, “Domestic Engineering,” 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 1-14-22 





WANTED—A CAPABLE AND ACCU- 

rate heating and plumbing engineer 
and estimator, to be located in a south- 
ern city. Must be able to take off 
quantities accurately and lay out 
work on both large and small jobs. 
Give all information in reply, such as 
experience and salary expected, etc. 
Address 467, “Domestic enemas ere 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 1-14-22 


WANTED 

A MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 

in the buying of plumbing and 
heating supplies. One who has 
selling as well as executive ability. 
Excellent opportunity for the 
right man. Young man preferred. 
Address 469, ‘“‘Domestic Engi- 
neering,” 1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago. 1-14 














For Sale 
FOR SALE—ARMSTRONG No. O PIPE 
machine with stand and power at- 
tachment. ith or without counter 


shaft and electric drive. Smaltz Bros., 
Fulton, Ill. 1-7-14 











Situations Wanted 


SITUATION WANTE D—PLUMBING 

foreman wants connection in western 
state. Would invest in reliable firm. 
Address 464, “Domestic Engineering,” 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 1-7-28 








SITUATION WANTED—SALES MAN- 

ager of prominent Middle West 
plumbing jobber desires new connec- 
tion in responsible position. Excellent 
record. Address 468, “Domestic Engi- 
neering,” 1900 Prairie Ave., a 





OPPORTUNITY 
WANTED 


Youth, enthusiasm, good personality 
plus a high school and college tech- 
nical education with six years’ expe- 
rience in the laboratories, foundries, 
shops and one year in the sales offices 
of the largest manufacturers of valves, 
fittings and plumbing goods in the 
country, are the assets of a young man, 
at present employed by the above firm, 
and who desires a connection as a 
Sales Representative or Executive with 
a small, progressive and growing con- 
cern anywhere in the United States. 
Address 465, “Domestic Engineering,” 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 1-14 








Miessilancsus 





SELL US YOUR SURPLUS PIPE COUP- 
lings. Write us. The A. & J. ee 
Co., 557 W. Lake St., Chicago. f 





TIME SHEETS, JOB TICKETS, ESTI- 
mating blanks, ete., for plumbers. 
— or large lots. Reasonable. Sam- 
Low and prices free. Prompt service. 
- Fink & Sons, Inc., Laurel Springs, 





Are there 5 and 10 cent pieces 


lying around your shop in the 
form of PIPE COUPLINGS? If 
so, pick them up and advise us 


amount of your accumulation. 


JOHN W. MOON 
1420 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 









8 cents for each word including heading and address. Count seven words for keyed address. Minimum 
$2.00. One inch $4.00. Cash must accompany order. Copy should reach us Tuesday morning. 








BIN LABEL CARDS 
2x44 in. 

° *| For water and steam. 

ae 10,000 different 

















$1,25 per 100—$10.00 per 1000 
N Card Holders 2x4 


7 13 «3 52:00 per 100--917-50 v4 ob 
ie my 4 Cowors i 1000 
per * per 
RED. ELLS ‘Send ice satentis c 
“ee ow 


Send 
to Systematize the Stock Room and Build Bin Racks. 
Haddon Bin Label Co., Haddon Heights, N. J. 

















Government Proposals 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SUPER- 

vising Architect’s Office, Washington, 
D. C., January 7, 1922. Separate sealed 
proposals will be opened in this office 
at 3 p.m., January 25, 1922, for the in- 
stallation of an ice making and refrig- 
erating plant in the main hospital 
building for the U. S. Public Health 
Service Hospital, Norfolk, Va., Tan- 
ner’s Creek Site. Drawing and speci- 
fication may be obtained at this office 
in the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. Jas. . Wetmore, Acting 
Supervising Architect. 














Books for Your Trade Library 


ah eye tg STEAM AND HOT 


ING. By Alfred G. Kin This book 
— be in every steam tter’ s library. 
A strictly up-to-date work, describing 
various systems of heating and ventil- 
ation. Besides the technical features, 
it contains hints on securing contracts, 
business methods, shop practice, rules 
and data for estimating radiation and 
figuring costs, and other tables and 
sapasetions that are time savers. Size 
6 n. 368 pages, 300 detailed ilius- 
trations. Cloth. Price, $3.60. 


NOTES a HEATING AND VENTILA- 
TION. By Prof. John R. Allen. A 


heating and ventilation, covering warm 
air, steam, hot water and vapor, and 
approved methods of § ventilation. 
Among the subjects covered are rules 
for figuring heat loss, yt and in- 
direct systems, warm air furn fan 
blast and air-mixing rol. ti auxiliary 
devices for heat control llustrations 
are especially numerous and well 

sae 6x9 in. 228 pages. -Cloth. ee, 








Domestic Engineering 
1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Backed by 40 Years’ Experience 


Why put a noisy ball cock into a closet tank that is sure to be an 


annoyance as long as it lasts? 


that give durable service. 
Guaranteed to close positively under any pressure up to 150 lbs. 
Use the SHERWOOD both on your new and repair work. 


Order from your jobber 


Sherwood Brass Works 
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The SHERWOOD %& Ball Cock 


= 
= 
5 
= 
= 
= 
5 
= 
is quiet in operation, so simple there is nothing to go wrong, and made of materials = 
: 
: 


Jefferson and Mt. Elliott Aves. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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